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THE SEASON OFFERINGS. 


(Versified from the German of Jean Paul.) 
BY MAS. E. J. EAMES. 





L 
In his white sacrificing robe of snow, 

‘Mid the altar-band, doth old Winter stand, 
In Nature's wide temple bending low : 

He 's from the Frost-Land, and brings in his band 
Statues and columns of ice gleaming rich, 

To fill in that temple each broad aisle and niche, 
Wit frost-work jewels, full many a string, 

To ley on the chrine tir bis efiaigg.- 

In the glory and splendor of perfect prime, 

Bright Autumn bends low, the fair fruits to bestow 
Which be hath gathered in many a clime ; 

And the altar-stones show rich and rare in the glow 
Of the golden-grained harvest that he hath gleaned, 
With the wild forest treasure, all silvery strewed ; 
And the parple-hued vintage, too, he doth bring, 
To lay on the shrine —— offering. 


In the verdure and beauty of Youth's fresh bloom, 

Gay Summer flings down his rosy-gemmed cr own, 

And lays on the altar his rainbow plume : 

In the chancel he 's thrown his surplice and gown, 
While he winds round each pillar wreathed garlands of flowers, 
Which his fair hands have culled in Earth's glorious bowers ; 

And many more beautiful gifts doth he bring, 
To lay on the shrine ty Bis offering. 
Decked out in blossoms of snowy white, 

In that temple grand doth the young Spring stand, 
An innocent, lovely child of light ; 

And his light Little hand hath twined a band 
Of tender green leaves and young buds sweet, 
Which child-like he lays at Nature's feet. 

—To the children of men the young priest, Spring, 
Brings ever the welcomes offering. 

Eames Place, Feb. 1841. 





For the New-Yorker. 

Letters from the MecDditerranean-—No. 1. 

BY AN AMERICAN LADY. 

Granactan, February 3, 1840. 
We are at last at Gibraltar, after a boisterous passage of 
thirty-two days. We had a pleasant day to leave New-York 
in, and that was the only good weather we enjoyed for thirty 
weary days. Not one passed without more or less rain: the 
cale, (for gale we had almost incessantly,) by way of vari- 
ety, would change its course a few points, and once or twice 
the sun would delude us into the belief that he intended to 
show himself again, but the deceiver never kept his promise. 
I have looked more than once upon the ‘ azure brow of the 
Ocean’ in calm and storm, but never until this passage had | 
I seen waves. Such masses of water as dashed in foaming 
cataracts on the deck of our reeling barque, might without po- 
tical license be fairly termed mountain billows. The sun, the 
sea, and the steam navigation Company, must have conspired 
together to make travelers sick of the delay and discomfort 
of crossing the Atlantic by wind. They persecuted, but they 
did not conquer the N ; she weathered the storm gal- 
lantly, for she had a cool, brave and vigilant captain, ably 
seconded by efficient officers. If she were endowed with vi- 
tality, she would feel something like one who had been amua- 
ing himself with six months’ fever and ague on the Mississippi 
River. However, at last we found the coast of Spain and a 
fair day. It is hard to say which was most joyfully greeted, 
the sun or the Spanish towns he gave to our view, gleaming 
whitely on the hill-side or water's edge, as we glanced by. 
This glimpse of the territory of Queen Isabella was picturesque, 
and the effect was materially hightened by the appearance of 
," Whole flotilla of fishing-boats that lay scattered between our 
harque and the shore. A little before sunset we entered the 
Straits of Gibraltar. The wind had been perversely light all 
(lay, and we went on slowly ; the evening, however, was plea- 
sant, the blue sea was smooth as a lake, and the sky wore a 
gorgeous livery of gold, crimson and purple. We hed said 





farewell to the storm-vexed Atlantic, and were in the portals || means of internal communication. France in particular is 
of the gentle Mediterranean. On either side, like giants who || perfectly independent. But the Rock of Gibraltar of itself 
hold ‘ watch and ward’ at the entrance, towers a correspond- || could not prevent their passing fifty times a day if they like. 
ing mountain. The Rock of Gibraltar on the European shore, || Ships must at last be the real guardians of the passage. The 
though more celebrated as being civilized into a fortress, does || strongest navy, not the mistress of Gibraltar, will hold the 
not seem more imposing than her twin sister of Africa, who || key. In case of a war with the United States, for instance, 
bears the rather depreciating name of Apes’ Hill; but | the advantage England would have is given her by nature, to 
then the latter is only remarkable for being a favorite resort || which the possession of this Rock adds little. All trade with 
of the monkey tribe,(perhays they hold their ‘mass meeting’ || the Mediterranean must converge to this narrow point, and 
there,) while the former is an alvar on which have been sacri- l their fleet knows where to lie in wait to cut up our commerce ; 
ficed, in the name of honor and justice, tens of thousands of || #nd in case of disaster it is true they can find protection and 
human lives, and millions of dollars wrung from the Rael 5 od enter he quae OF ie Ceume-ent & ea BGs 
hands of honest toil. She has been baptized ‘Glorious’ in | convenient depot. This is much, certainly, but not the very 
tears and blood, and instead of disputing the title, we will || thing. The actual question of passage and supremacy most 
cross some bright day over to ‘Apes’ Hill’ and study moral | be settled on the water; and in case of war, England would 
philosophy with its inhabitants, for it is cleat our human code | send much the same naval force here whether she owned a 
is imperfect—it is not war proof. foot of land or not, and America in either case would take 
At ten in the evening we anchored in the Bay, about « mile | similar measures. Either renounce the trade here, or dis- 
from the Mole—(vessels do not come close in here)—with || P8tch a fleet to protect it. As a point d’ appwi, it may ena- 
some forty or fifty sail riding st anchor all around us, and be- {| ble smaller vessels to be more mischievous than would be 
| fore us, clear and well-defined, rose the Rock, from her ves- || ¢™Ployed if they did not possess it—but would that be an 
ture of watere—cinctured at her base by a band of light that || ‘™Pportant consideration? Or, taken together, are the con- 
indicated the situation of the town. The bay is nearly circu- i Sngent advantages in case of war equivalent to the constant 
lar, four miles, perhaps five, in diameter, and opens toward || 4rain of £30,000 « year in time of peace Nine hundred 
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the South. On entering, the eye first encounters, on the west | 
side, the Spanish town of Algesiras, seated apparently on a) 
gently inclined plane at the foot of a range of hills—as they | 
deal in the grandiloquent; they may call them mountains here 
—following the course of the bay, two more towns present 
themselves, neat and smiling in the distance, while back of 
them is seen a more considerable town, crowning an eminence ; 


pletes the panorama. On the eastern point stands the rock 
fortress—the vaunted key of the Mediterranean, with the towr 
reclining at the foot and against the side of the steep moun- 


tain. 

At the first glance I was disappointed. I am probably 
wrong in the impression, but it scems to me that as a mere 
view, setting aside the accessions of art, which by the way 
are not striking on a first observation, it is inferior to many 
points on our own Hudson. West Point, for instance—tak- 


beauty, as seen fromthe water. Once on the soil—there is no 
soil—rock, I mean—it is quite w different affair ; at present 
we are finding fault with the Bay. Take two miles of the 
Highlands, almost any part of the range on the Hudson—it 
should be one detached mountain, however—pierce it with 
port-holes—run a low wall along the shore, and you have an 
idea of the appearance of this strong-hold from the water. 
It does not seem higher, (the actual hight is 1200 feet,) and 
lacks the coloring of vivid green that enriches the American 
landscape. The first aspect does not reveal the astonishing 
labors that Military art has lavished upon this spot. You 
must penetrate the head of the mountain to appreciate them, 
and all attempt to describe them ‘ must wait a fitter season.’ 
If L have strayed into a heresy in taste, on the subject of 
Gibraltar, I suspect Iam about to advance a graver one in 
politics—that it is rated and maintained at a cost much above 
its actual value. England deems it one of the brightest gems 
of her diadem, and certainly it is rather an expensive jewel— 
kept at £30,000 per annum, to say nothing of improvements, 


I should think not id the degree that she assumes. 
The Straits here at the narrowest point are twelve miles 
wide. The fort alone cannot command that distance. In a 


ance would find it difficult to watch a trim, sly Yankee craft 
stealing along the African coast, if brother Jonathan thought 
it a good speculation to go that way. France and Spainhave 














then a bolder hill, and a mile or two of low, level beach com- | 


ing all, Nature and Art together—excels it in grandeur and | 


made and projected. But, after all, does it, as she inces- | 
santly boasts, give her the command of the Mediterranean? 


clear day they may sce vessels on the opposite side, but their | 
guns cannot reach them—and in the night even British vigil- 


a sufficient line of coast on both seas, and could, if they did | 
not wish to venture the Straits, avail themselves of their || more to his satisfaction. 


pieces of cannon and four thousand men to attend them, for 
the purpose of commanding a pass, which it does not com- 
mand, looks like a high price for the honor and power really 
| gained. By the way, the main strength is not on the seam- 
ed front, but on the bay or inner face of the rock. Exten- 
sive additions are soon to be made to the fortifications, on 
account, it is said, of the change that steam hxs wrought in 
military operations. Steamers may dash at once (if they are 
not sank on the way,) close up to the walls of a castle, and 
| carry it by storm, in a way that would have delighted the 
|| heart of Napoleon, with a force that would be wholly inade- 
|| quate if they depended on the wind. Their own success in 
|| Syria has taught the English to fear for the safety of Gibral- 
\ tar—before thought almost impregnable. 

I have run into a politico-military disputation when I only 
meant to tell you that the town, with its narrow, winding 
|| streets, and its high, heavy buildings, would be very unin- 
| teresting, were it not for its odd-looking, mixed population. 
| Every nation of the earth seems to have sent a handful of 
| wagabonds with a little sprinkling of respectability to miti- 
|| gate them, to fill up the town. There are almost no car- 
| riages to be scen—Spaniards, with their miserable little don- 
| kies éarrying loads larger than themselves on their backs, 

seem to supply the place of carmen—Moors and Jews from 
| Barbary are met-at every step ; every one of the latter look- 
| ing as if he ought to be hanged, only is not worth the tronu- 
| ble. A more villainous set of faces it is impossible to ima- 
hon and a coarse, dirty robe, with a kind of hood which 
|| they generally wear, is not calculated to render them more 
|| attractive. Few ladies are seen in the streets, though now 

and then a Spanish lady glides by in her black mantilla, or 
| some lady-citizen in the last Paris fashion. Every thing re- 
| minds you of being in a garrison town—martial sights and 
sounds salute you at every turn—sentinels parade the streets, 
| and every third gentleman that you meet is an officer. So 
| much for the town. There is much beyond it that is de- 
i lightful ; but of that when I am less fatigued, and, if the 
| truth must be told, less indolent than I feel at present. 
JosEPHINE. 
| N. B. France is threatening Morocco, and England feels 
| very restiff about it. She fears Louis Philippe intends to 
\| play the same game in Barbary that she has done in India— 
|| and disapproves of any nation but herself stealing territory. 
There will be some interference, probably. 





| 
| 





| 








Coot Covracr.—It is stated that in the heat of a recent 
action in Florida between Tustenugge and Lieut. Albertis, 
| private Lane, finding his gun missing fire, was seen to d 
upon his knees, and taking out his screw driver, rem 
the old flint, and inserting a new one, recommenced ‘firing 
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= » For the New-Yorker. 
THE ORIENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR COUSIN. 
No. I. 

Tue East is the cradle of Civilization and Philosophy. 
History goes back to the East, and there stops. We came 
from the Romans, the Romans from the Greeks, and the 
Greeks received their language, arts, religion, and all 
the primitive elements of their ulterior development, from 
the East. As, in reasoning, it is always necessary to reach 
principles, so in History, investigation must terminate with 
primitive races, and with a state of things which did not 
spring from something previous to it, and which can be ex- 
plained only by human nature, the laws of human develop- 
ment, and the designs of Providence. Therefore, in Civili- 
zation and Philosophy, the East is our point of departure. 

But that name, the East, is very complex, and therefore 
vague. There are many countries in the East, and the ques- 
tion is, have al] those countries had philosophical systems? 
I do not hesitate to answer this question negatively. There 
was a profound thought in the ancient worship of Egypt, un- 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 
Therefore, this kind of proof should be employed with a 
severe circumspection. On the other hand, the human mind, 
as I have said so often, is the root of the History of Philoso- 
phy; and as the human mind has its laws, it cen develop 
and manifest itself only according to those laws, which thus 
become the laws of History. But as the most scrupulous 
philosopher may deceive himself in the interpretation of 
these laws, every historical induction should be tried and 
proved by well-established facts; and when these means of 
verification are wanting, only an approximate value must be 
accorded to the most probable inductions, and to the chrono- 
logical classifications to which these inductions lead us. I 
therefore desire that no other value may be accorded to the 
order in which I shall present the different philosophical sys- 
tems of India. Direct your attention to each of these sys- 
tems, and to that rich whole which they together composed. 
The Indian Philosophy is so vast, that all systems meet in 
it, and form a complete philosophical world, and it can be 
said literally that its history forms an abridgement of the en- 
tire History-of Philosophy. Here then is seen the natural 






force and fruitfulness of the human mind, which has made 






both Mimansa and Vedanta . It rests 
on the Vedas, but forms @ system of sics, ard a 
real school of philosophy. The author of this school, or at 
least he whose name is attached to the fullest exposition of 
its principles, is Vyasa. 

After this school, come two others, very different. I mean 
the Niaya Philosophy and the Vaishesika Philosophy. Niaya 
| is reasoning ; Vaishesika is distinction, knowledge of distinct 
parts, that is to say, of the elements of the world. The 
| Niaya Philosophy is a system of dialectics; the Vaishesika 
Philosophy is » system of natural science. In saying these 
two systems come after the Vedanta Philosophy, I rely on 
the following rule of criticism :—Other things being equal 


| among different systems, those which embrace the most 


objects, are most metaphysical, and have a more synthetic 
form, should be dated prior to those which treat only of a 
single point or of one kind of questions, whose subjects are 
less elevated, and which are more analytic. The Niaya 
Philosophy, whose author's name is Gotama, is simply a 
system of dialectics ; now it is the nature of dialectics to be 
impartial ; it is indeed very difficult to say whether @ system 


its debut by things so great. of logic is orthodox or heterodox. For this reason, the 

Religion, as I have so often said, is the foundation of all | school of Gotama has been pardoned, and even accepted by 
civilization. This is true, above all, of civilization in its | Indian orthodoxy. It has been otherwise with the Vaishesika 
birth, and of that of India in particular. In India the sacred Philosophy ; and is this the effect of its nature, or of peculiar 
books, the Vedas, are the basis of all ulterior development; | circumstances? This system—whose author's name is Ka- 
that is to say, of legislation, the arts, and of philosophy. | nada—is in such bed repute that it has always passed for 
According to the Hindoos, the Vedas were not written by || heterodoxy; and I am at no loss for the reason of this. It 
man ; they came from Brama himself; they contain a divine | is a system of Natural Philosophy which pretends to explain 
revelation, and therefore command an absolute faith, and || the world by means of single atoms ; that is to say, in modern 


der the mysterious symbols which still cover the interior of 
its temples, and under the hieroglyphics ; but the very term, 
hieroglyphics, tells us plainly, that in Egypt, Thought was 
retained in its Religious envelope, and did notreach the form 
of Philosophy. The same is true of Persia. The Zend- 
Avesta is full of important truths; it contains a sublime the- 
ology, but does not furnish « philosophy. On the contrary, 
in China and India, Philosophy appears in its true form and 
character. But in China, excepting the School of Confu- 
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cius, which is relatively recent, and almost wholly moral 
and political, the several Schools of Philosophy are buried 
in manuscripts interdicted to the profane: I hope they will 
yet be unburied, We are indebted to several Scholars, and 
to M. Abel Remusat in particular, for ingenious views on 
some points of the Chinese philosophy, and even on the 
whole of one important system, that of Lao-Tseu. These 
communications are precious to the friends of Philosophy, 
but we can make no great use of them for want of positive 
documents to confirm and support them. 

A few years ago, we were no more advanced in the phi- 
losophy of India. Scholars reasoned and disputed about it, 
without understanding themselves, and without profiting the 
public. It was felt that Scholars, instead of disputing, 
should do for India what was done for Greece in the six- 
teenth century, and give translations from the Indian philos- 
phers. These secret wishes of the friends of Philosophy 
have at length been fulfilled by M. Colebrook, the illustrious 
President of the Asiatic Society of London. By clear and 





possess unlimited authority. But if the minds of the Hin- 
doos had slumbered in the Vedas, India could have had no | 
philosophy. The human mind of the Hindoos did not re- | 
main there; and how did it issue forth? It came forth | 


|) language, by means of simple and indecomposable molecules, 


which, by virtue of their peculiar nature and of certain 
inherent laws, were sct in motien, congregated, and formed 
into this universe. This philosophy, like that of Epicurus, 





little by little. As the Vedas are somewhat enigmatical, the | 


is an atomistic and corpuscular system of physics. 


most entire faith was compelled to use reflection jn finding , 


In the train, if . : 
out their meaning. Hence, with the cidef time, accel] you please, by the side of these two 


i systems, appears another, which is at once a system of 


Vedas, but at the same time pretending to explain them to | 
simple believers more clearly and intelligibly. This school 
of interpretation is the Mimansa. The Vedas are the sacred 
books par excellence ; the Mimansa is a collection of devo- 
tional books. The Mimansa school aims to determine the | 
sense of the Vedas and draw from them an exact knowledge 
of religious and moral duties. Moral duties are only one 
form of religious duties; so much so, that a single word, 
(Dharma,) taken in the masculine, describes virtue, or 
moral merit, and in the feminine, describes devotion, or | 
merit acquired by acts ef piety. The principal monument of 
the Mimansa School is a very obscure work called Soutras, | 


interpretation arose, professing unlimited submission to the i physics, psychology, dialectics and metaphysics ; in a word 


a universal and complete System of Philosophy. This is 
the Sankhya Philosophy, which could not have appeared 
very early, for it is entirely independent, and has not the 
least appearance of theology. Sankhya signifies ratio, rea- 
son, reasoning; it is a rational theology: it is the account 
which the soul gives itself of its nature by the process of a 
regular analysis, or, in the words of Colebrook, “ the dis- 
covery of the soul by means of right discrimination.” The 
author of this philosophy is Kapila. It pushes independence 
to heterodoxy, and is not only heterodox, but, as things in 











India are called by their true aames, it is avowedly a system 





methodical extracts, he has, ins manner, put us face to face re = 
1 with the Indian systems, and permitted us to appreciate and || or Aphorisms. These aphorisms are divided into sixty chap- | pa an gm weata bord amunane ¢ 
' judge them for ourselves. I say then, that, for me, who || ters, each chapter into sections, and each section contains i{ independence in India. But the Sankhys Philosophy is not ~ 
: cannot reach the originals, the Oriental Philosophy is re- |; different cases of conscience; se that the Mimansa is neither | 41) .ontained in the Kapila School; it compri poker ~~ 
: duced to the Philosophy of Ladia, as exhibited in the commu- | more nor less than a system of Casuistry. Like all casuistry, | ether tect, & ni Gin cite ? : ‘7 grarcrns best 
ar nications of M. Colebrook, inserted in the Transactions of | it proceeds with the show of a didactic method and a minute || raat ; eal Syren or an cae Aatior ger oy i 
He the Loudon Asiatic Society from 1824 to 1827. Such is the | analysis. For example, a complete case of conscience is | uy the shiberte de i enh wn pock 
241 authority on which shall constantly rely in this investigation. || divided into five members :—1. Tho point to be cleared up ; oe os - Legge a bev ~ reaper man a ke mete 
wit Whoever attempts to study India, its Philosophy or Reli- || 2. The doubt raised on that point; 3. The solution of this | e- Ag me a. niin a physice and dialectics, but me. 
: gion, its Laws and Literature, is embarrassed with the ab- || doubt, which naturally presents itself first to the mind; | rar : heres Sankhya metaphysics. As the 1 
/ sence of all chronology. In India, the different philosophi- || 4. The true erthodox solution; 5. An appendix, to show with God ; Ae 4 none, \ ue Leowhare, e.. 
cal systems have no certain, or even relative date. They || how the solution harmonizes with the solution of other || i itter ; Cr Semnee > at coy Sadeguatens, bus ingens’ da 
are all quoted and recognized by each other, and it might be || cases, and thus to compose a regular code. This school | 4. ; email cua eee One is atheiom ; the tree 
said that they were all born together on the same day. The || rests—first, on the suthority of the Vedas, whose word is , - » even to extravagance. low. 
probable reason of this singular phenomenon is, that the dif- | law; secondly, on tradition, and even on the words of holy | Various other sects are connected with the Sankhya Phi- — 
oF ferent Schools of India have incessantly retouched the mon- || persons who are supposed to enjoy peculiar illumination. It losophy—among them the Djainas and Boodhists—who grop 
: uments on which they are founded; and all having done |} even admits a sort of probable-ism. All usage, in effect, | cannot be separated from the history of Philosophy, since, faced 
) this, to maintain themselves and win popularity, the different || presumes some lost tradition, and this probability suffices | >Y the side of a mythology which seems placed there by and ( 
tf systems appear simultaneous, and there is great difficulty in || and becomes authority, provided it does not formally con- | 4¢*ign, they have a regular system of metaphysics. Bood- pa. 
et determining which has preceded or which followed. In this, { tradict a passage in the Vedas. The author of the Mimansa | ism preserves the division into castes, and is therefore vent, 
/ as in every thing else, it seems that India has wished to es- | is Djaimini; its aphorisms are very ancient, but they have | incontestably Indian. It is so heterodox, and rejects the Al 
: ' cape Time and the laws of succession, and give its works | been revised at different times and enriched with commen- || Vedas in a manner so hostile, that not only argument, but a 
t the appearance of eternal unity. In seeking the order of | taries. The school of Djnimini has ever been the antagonist the sword also has been used against it; and the Mimanss “rT 
A development of its different systems of Philosophy, we are | of Hindoo heterodoxy; and Koumarila, a tery learned and School, eminentiy Brahminical, or orthodox, has employed “) 
: j reduced to the analogies drawn from comparisyn with other | distinguished commentator of this school, has been the | fire and sword to destroy it. The persecution has been so he sp 
a great epochs in the history of Philosophy, and to inductions || author, or at least one of the instruments, of the most active || *trocious, thet Boodhism has quitted India, crossed the wa 
afi suggested by our knowledge Of the invariable laws of the || and violent persecution of Boodhism. Ganges, entered the Indo-Chinese peninsula and China late, 1 
' human mind. These two kinds of proof will certainly be || Thus we see one step taken out of the Vedas, though it | *¢!f, where, as the religion and philosophy of Fo, it has “— 
i7 admitted by this historical critic, for, as to analogy, it is cer- || goes uot beyond the circle of theology. But the human } b€come a system of philosophy, and for the people an ex- “and 
: tain that, if humanity resembles itself, it has proceeded in || mind could not pause there. After the Mimansa of Djaimini, travagant superstition. Gum 
the same manner in the East as in Greece and in the mod- || comes another Mimansa, another school of interpretation, Such are the systems to which the labors of Colebrook are a ver 
ern world. Nevertheless, beside that the number of exper- |’ which still retains something of theology, but which, without || directed. After taking « J view of them, to give us an rashn 
iments is limited, if « profound unity should appear in the | ever renouncing the authority of Revelation, is far bolder idea of the great whole of Indian Philosophy, he enables ws — 
different movements of humanity, it is at the same time ne- than its predecessor, and goes into the metaphysics of the || to search these systems far the elements of all Philosophy— fects, 
cessery to allow much for the diversity of circumstances. | precepts contained in the Vedas. Therefore it is called || namely, Sensualism, Idealism, Scepticism, and Mysticism. rete 








For the New-Yorker. 
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Altered from Old Translations. 


L . 
THE FOUNTAIN BANDUSIA....(Honact.) 
Stxatno through the starry grass, 
Loved Bandasia! clear as glass, 
’ Sweet cups of wine to thee I'll pay, 
And flowers along thy margin lay ; 
To thee I'll bring, to-morrow morn, 
A kid, whose tender, budding horn 
Flushes its silvery forehead white, 
Threatening Venus and the fight} 
In vain—for with his’ ruddy blood 
He shall stain thy gelid flood— 
Offepring of @ wanton brood ! 
The flaming Dog-star’s mad’ning hour 
Hath upon thy wave no power : 
A grateful coldness thou dost yield 
To flocks, that wander i’ the field, 
And oxen weary from the plough, 
Amidst the noble Fountains thou 
Shalt flow for ever, whilst I sing 
The ilex that o’ershades thy Spring, 
Whose roots i’ the mossy marble creep 
Where thy gushing waters leap. 


t 

THE WINE-CUP....(Anacneox.) 
Vetcan! this pure silver take ; 
Carve it nobly for my sake ; 
Carve me a Bowl, and carve it so 
That I my native thoughts may know. 
There deeds of arms let me not see, 
For what are wars or fights to me ? 
But make it hollow, make it deep, 
An ocean of brave wine to keep! 
Carve me upon it neither stars, 
Nor the bright shining Waggoners, 
Nor fierce Arian, full of wo— 
What with the Pleiades should I do? , 
What with Bootes’ foolish lights? 
A braver thirst my soul invites : 
Make me soft vines, and o'er the Bow! 
Let wine-dropping clusters roll ; 
Beating the earth with steps of lore, 
Let Cupid and Bathyllus move, 
With all the golden deities 
Which are to Bacchus true allies. 

ete emntantsate 


BARNABY RUDGE. 
& New Berk bp Boy. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Crear of the locksmith’s house, Sim Tappertit laid aside 
his cautious manner, and assuming in its stead that of a 
ruffling, swaggering, roving blade, who would rather kill 
a man than otherwise, and eat him too if needful, made the 
best of his way along the darkened streets. 

Half pansing for an instant now and then to smite his 
pocket and assure himself of the safety ef his master key, 
he hurried on to Barbican, and turning into one of the nar- 
rowest of the narrow streets which diverged from that cen- 
tre, slackened his pace and wiped his heated brow, as if 
the termination of his walk were near at hand. 

It was not a very choice spot for ——_ expeditions, 
being in truth one of more than questi character, 
of an yg a pe by no means inviting. From the main 
street had entered, itself little better than an alley, a 
low-browed doorway led into a blind court, er yard, pro- 
foundly dark, unpaved, and reeking with stagnant odors. 
Into this ill-favored pit, the locksmith’s vagrant "prentice 
groped his way ; and ne & a house, from whose de- 
faced and rotten front the effigy of a bottle swung to 
and fro like some gibbeted malefactor, struck thrice upon 
an iron grating = his a te After listening in vain for 
some to his signa rt. Tappertit became impa- 
tent, oak struck the grating thrice again. r 
an a os t it was not of long duration. 

¢ ground see to open at his fee tagged he 
appeared. 6 = : 

" oe —~ etaate “ as ragged as the head. 

“* Yea,” re r. Tappertit, tily, descending as 
he spoke, ** who should it be ™ nm ¥ ™ 

“* It 's 80 late, we gave you up,” returned the voice, as its 
ge stopped to shut and fasten the grating. “ You "re 

ate, sir. 

“ Lead on,” said Mr. Tappertit, with a gloomy majesty 
*‘and make remarks when I require you. Forward!” : 

This latter word of command was perhaps somewhat 
theatrical ee bree Te the descent was by 
@ very narrow, steep, and slippery flight of steps, and an 
— or rture from the eo track must neve 
ended in*a yawning water-butt. But Mr. Tappertit being, 
like some other great commanders, favorable to strong ef- 
fects, and personal display, cried “ Forward!” again, in 
the hoarsest voice he could assume ; and led the way, with 
folded arms and knitted brows, to the cellar down below, 
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where there was 9 sual ener fixed in one corner, a | ing with a sullen majesty, passed with his companion 


chair or two, a form and a glimmering fire, and a | through a little door at the upper end of the cellar, and dis- 
truck covered with a ragged patchwork rug. : eogeened leaving Stagg to his private meditations. 
: BP erga noble captain!” cried a why a ris- , 
as @ nap. | i 
The captain nodded. Then, throwing off his outer coat, | just come, and that in which the skittle-pla 
| be Stee GRQRIER is all his dignity, and eyed his fol- || verting themselves ; as was manifested by increased 
wer over. 
“What news to-night?” he asked, when he had looked | however, and ; a dead silence, at a signal 
into his soul. - the long ease. Tha this your » going to 
** Nothing particular,” replied the other, stretching him- || a little cupboard, returned with a th ich in for- 
self—and he was so long already that it was quite alarming || mer times must have been part and parcel of some individ- 
te see him do it—*“‘ how come you to be so late t” ual at least as long as himself, and placed the same in the 
* No matter,” was all the captain deigned to say in an- hands of Mr. Tappertit ; who, receiving it as a sceptre and 





ewer. “Is the room 1 staff of authority, cocked his th hat fiercely on 
“It is,” replied his follower. | the top of his head, and mounted a table, whereon « 
“The comrade—is he here ” i chair of state, cheerfully ornamented with a couple of 
“Yes. And a sprinkling of the others—you hear "em?" || skulls, was placed ready for his reception. 
“ Playing skittles!” said the captain moodily. “ Light- | He had no sooner assumed this position, than another 
hearted revelers!” ne Roane appeared, bearing in his arms a 
There was no doubt respecting the particular amusement | clasped book, who made him a profound obeisance, and de- 





tho cows ail cilliag cteaghere of oa exh, the naiee | twaing hid tack peti aed bore Ataseiee. Then te 

sti ere the vault, the noise | turning his upon it, wise. 
sounded like distant thunder. It certainly appeared, at first | long comrade got upon the table too ; and seating himself 
sight, a singular spot to choose, for that or or other pur- | in a lower =a -. ge hee much _ and 

of relaxation, if the other cellars answered to the one || ceremony, plac e large on the shoulders of their 
H in which this brief colloquy took place ; for the _— were H — Figg pons beer poor as if whe been A wood- 
| of sodden earth, the walls and roof of damp bare brick ta- | en desk, re to e entries in with a pen 
| pestried with the tracks of snails and es the air was | of pram tscn! a: size. 
| sickening, tainted, and offensive. It seemed, from one || When the long comrade had made these preparations, he 
| strong flavor which was uppermost among the various odors || looked toward Mr. Tappertit ; and Mr. Tappertit, flourish- 
of the place, that it had, at no very distant period, been | ing the bone, knocked nine times therewith upon ene of 
used as a storehouse for cheeses; a circumstances which, | the skulls. At the ninth stroke, a third y gentleman 
while it cocounted for the greasy moist re that hung shout | emenged trom the doce looding tt the skittle ground, and 
it, was agree suggestive of rats. wasp y dam wing low, awai is ; 
beside, and little trees of fungus sprang from every mould- Phi a !” gaid the mighty captain, “who waits 

ing corner. | without ?” 
ietor of this charming retreat, and owner of the = The ’prentice made answer that a stranger wasin atiend- 

ragged head beforementioned—for he wore an old tie-wig | ance, who claimed admission into that secret society of 
- bare et —- on stunted my yee by = vadiiiens oe sae a erg participation — rights, 
ime joii m; stood a apa is vi unities, Thereupon Mr. 
heads, waguing his heary bristled os? and smiling tn a } oar ees the — again, and giving the — + & pro- 
lence. His eyes were closed; but they been wide | digious rap on the nose, exclaimed “Admit him!” At 
| open, it would have been easy to tell, from the attentive ex- ! these dread words the ’prentice bowed once more, and so 
| pression of the face he turned toward them—pale and un- | withdrew ashe had come. 
wholesome as might be expected in one of his underground ! _ There soon appeared at the same door, two other ’pren- 
existence—and from a certain anxious raising and quiver- i _ anes a them : third, whpse — were ban- 
ing of the lids, that he was blind. | daged, and who was attired in a bag-wig, a broad- 
me Even hath been asleep,” said the long comrade, t skirted coat, trimmed with tarnished lace ; and who was 
nodding toward this person. | girded with a sword, in compliance with the laws of the 

** Sound, captain, a of sue Sopint man; “ what | een es the aeoea eds — — which 
does noble captain drink—is it y, rum, usque- | required them to assume courtly ept it con- 
baugh Is it soaked gunpowder, or me my oil 2 , Give it i _— 2 ere for yt tt One pb 

name, heart of oak, we'd get it for you, if it was! ductors this novice a rusty bluaderbuss poin 
wins from a bishop's cellar, a wel gold from King } eee ow, one the oes very — a » With 

%¢ mint.” | which he carved imaginary o lers as he eame along in 

o See.” said Mr. Tappertit, haughtily, “ that it ’s some- | a sanguinary and anatomical manner. ; 
thing strong, and comes quick ; and so long as you take | As this eilent group advanced, Mr. Tengen fixed his hat 
care of that, you may bring it from the devil’s cellar, if you | ro a on — -: ae a. — 2 oe 
like.” reast a nt before him. n he 
““ Boldly said, noble captain!” rejoined the blind man. | self sufficiently, the captain ordered the bandage to be re- 
“ Spoken like the "Prentices Glory. Ha, ha! From the | moved, and proceeded to eye him over. 
devil’s cellar! A brave joke! The captain joketh. Ha, | ; 1s ~ A “— - captain thanghifally, when he had con- 
ha, ha!” _ | eludpd-this ordeal. “ Proceed.” , 

“<1 "ll tell you what, my fine feller,” said Mr. Tappertit, | The long comrade read aloud as follows :—‘ Mark Gil- 
eyeing the host over as he walked to a closet, and took out |! bert: , nineteen. Bound to Thomas Curzon, hosier, 
a bottle and glass as carelessly as if he had been in full pos- || Golden ce, Aldgate. Loves Curzon’s daughter. Can- 
seasion of his sight, “if you make that row, you "ll find | not say that Curzon’s daughter loves him. Should think it 
that the captain ’s very far from joking, and so Itell you.” | “= p— op his ears last Tuesday week.” 

“He " hi on me!” cried Stagg, stopping short || ‘‘ How!” cried the captain, starting. 
on M cadhed. whe po affecting to poker. face with the || .“For looking at his daughter, please you,” said the 
bottle. “I feel’em though I cant see "em. Take "em | novice. 
off, noble captain. Remove ’em, for they pierce like gim- | hah ag Syne down,  eypnege Me the captain. 
lets.” * Put a black cross against the name of Curzon.” 

Mr. Tappertit smiled grimly at his cemrade; and twist- || * So please you,” said the novice, “ that’s not the worst 
ing out one more look—a kind of ocular screw—under the || —he calls his ‘prentice idle dog, and steps his beer unless 
i ce of which the blind man feigned to undergo great he works to his liking. He gives Dutch cheese, too, eat- 

ish and torture, bade him, in a softened tone, appreach, ing ne i sir, himself ; and Sundays out, are only once 
hold his peace. a month.” 

“I obey ad captain,” cried Stagg; drawing close te him Hi “ This,” said Mr. Tappertit, gravely, “is a flagrant case. 
and filling out a bumper without spilling a drop, by reason | Put two black crosses to the name of Curzon.” 
that he held his little finger at the brim of the glass, and l' If the seciety,” said the novice, who was an ill-look- 
stopped at the instant the liquor tonched it, “drink, noble | ing, one-sided, shambling lad, with sunken eyes set close 

vernor. Death to all masters, life to all ‘prentices, and | together in his head—“ if the society would burn his house 

ve to all fair damsels. Drink, brave general, and warm t ae — ved Suaea or belo him as he ~_ 
ur gallant heart!" | home from his club at night, or help me to is 
1 Mr’ Tappertit condeacended to take the glass from his |! daughter, and marry her at the Fleet, whether she gave 
| outstretched hand. Stagg then dropped on one knee, and | consent or no—” 
| gently smoothed the calves of his legs, with an air of hum- || Mr. os ge waved his ony es ee as an = 
| iration. tion t t to interrupt, three 
i That T hed but eyes!” he cried, “to behold my cap- | ieee ra he ome Ay mn 4 : 
| tain’s symmetrical proportions! That I had but eyes, to | © Which means,” he said in a gracions explanation, “ ven- 
preps , > | pon G Grecweus 4 hh 
ties aT wiLae 
his favorite limbs. “Go elong, rch sy Stagg! 4 ve Lae which the weed ory | * that end instructed by his 

“When I touch my own afte ” or e host, || attendant sponsors) replied, “‘I do!” 

smiting them reproachfully, “I hate °em. Comparatively || ‘The Church, the State, and- everything established— 
p my , they *ve no more shape than wooden legs, beside || but the masters?” quoth the captain. 

eno intel of my noble captain's.” | Again the novice said, “I do.” 

| “Yours!” exclaimed Mr. Tappertit. ‘No, I should || Having said it, he listened meekly to the captain, who, 
| think not. Don’t talk about those precious old teothpicks | in an a prepared for such occasions, told him how 
| im the same breath with mine; that’s rather too much. |; that under that same Constitution (which was kept in a 
'Hege. Take the glass. Benjamin. Lead on. To busi- | strong-bex somewhere, but where exactly he could not find 
| news !”” | out, or he would have endeavered to procure a copy of it,) 














| With these words, he folded his arms again ; and frown- | the ‘prentices had, in times gone by, had frequent holidays 
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y . 
of right, broken people's heads by scores, defied their mas- 
pot Dna. she nome ous murders in ,the 
streets, which privil had gradually been wrested from 
them, and in all which noble aspirations they were now re- 
strained ; how the ing checks imposed upon them 
were unquestionably attributable to the innovating spirit of 
the times, and how they united, therefore, to resist all 
change, except such as would restore old 
English customs, by which they would stand or fall. After 
illustrating the wisdom of going backward, by reference to 
that sagaciousfish, the crab, the not unfre quent practice 
of the mule and donkey, he described their general objects ; 
which were briefly veageance on their Tyrant Masiers (of | 
whose grievous and i able oppression no *prentice | 
could entertain a moment’s doubt,) and the restoration, as 
aforesaid, of their ancient rights and holidays ; for neither 
of which objects were y ae mi ripe, aang eM 
twenty strong, but which they emselves to pur- 
sue with fire and sword when needful. Then he described | 
the oath which every member of that small remnant of a 
noble body took, and which was of a dreadful and impres- | 
sive kind ; binding him, at the bidding of his chief, to re- 
sist and obstruct the Lord Mayor, sword-bearer, and chap- 
lain; to despise the authority of the sheriffs; and to bold | 
the court of aldermen as nought; but not on any account, | 
in case the fullness of time should bring a general rising of | 
*prentices, to damage or in any way Temple Bar, 
which was strictly constitutional and always to be ap- | 

roached with reverence. Having gone over these several 
or with great eloquence and force, and having further | 
informed the novice that this society had had its origin in | 
his own teeming brain, stimulated by a swelling sense of | 
wrong and outrage, Mr. Tappertit demanded whether he | 
had of heart to take the mighty pledge required, or |) 
whether he would withdraw while retreat was yet within ! 
his power. 
To this the novice made rejoinder that he would take | 
the vow, though it should choke him; and it was accord- | 
ingly administered with many impressive circumstances, | 
among which the lighting up of the two skulls with a can- | 
dle-end inside of each, a great many flourishes with | 
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“ Not as I know on,” replied the "prentice. 

“ if you had now—” said Mr. Tappertit—‘‘ what would 
you—eh t” : 

The ’prentice looked fierce and clenched his fists. 

«It is enough,” cried Mr. Tappertit hastily, “ we under- 
stand each other. We are observed. I thank you.” 





Se saying, he cast him off again; and calling the seas 
mself, 


comrade aside after taking a few hasty turns by hi 
bade him immediately wnte and post against the wall, a 
notice, prosoribing one Joseph Willet (commonly known as 
Joe) of Chigwell; forbidding all 'Prentice Knights to suc- 
cor, comfort, or hold communion with him ; and requiring 
them, on pain of excommunication, to molest, hurt, wrong, 
annoy, and pick quarrels with the said Joseph, whensoever 
and wheresoever they, or any of them, should happen to 
encounter him. . 

Having relieved his mind by this energetic proceeding, 
he condescended to approach the festive board, and warm- 
ing by degrees, at length deigned to preside, and even to 
enchant the company with a song. After this, he rose to 
such a pitch as to consent to regale the society with a horn- 
pipe, which he actually performed to the music of a fiddle 
(played. by an ingenious member) with such su 
agility and brilliancy of execution, that the spectators 
not be sufficiently enthusiastic in their admiration; and 
their host protested, with tears in his eyes, that he had 
never truly felt his blindness urtil that moment. 

Bat the host withdrawing—probably to weep in secret— 
soon returned with the infermation that it wanted little 
more than an hour of day, and that all the cocks im Barbi- 


can had already begun to crow, as if their lives depended 


on it. At this intelligence, the "Prentice Knights arose in 
haste, and marshaling into a line, filed off one by one and 
dispersed with all d to their several homes, leaving 
their leader to pass the grating last. 

** Good night, noble captain,” whispered the blind man 
as he held it open for his passage out; ‘ Farewell brave 
general. Bye, bye, illustrious commander. Good luck 
eed ii for a—conceited, bragging, empty-headed, duck- 
le idiot.” 

With which parting words, coolly added as he listened to 


other. Following him with her eyes, and going down a 
little pin A ag to get the better of an intervening angle, 
|| she beheld him thrust his head in at the parlor door, draw 


it back again with great swiftness, and immediately begi 
|| @ retreat up stairs with possible expedition. +i 
| “ Here’s mysteries!” said the damsel, when she was safe 
|, in her own reom again, quite out of breath. “Ob gracious, 
reer 
| prospect ing any body out in anything w 
have kept Miss Miggs awake under the influence of hen- 
bane. Presently she heard the step again, as she would 
| have done if it had been that of a feather endowed with 
| motion and walking down on tiptoe. Then gliding out as 
|| before, she again beheld the retreating figure of the 'pren- 
tice ; again he loeked cautiously in at the door, but 
| this time, instead of retreating, he in and disap- 
n 

| Miggs was back in her room, and had her head out of 
the window, before an elderly gentleman could have winked 
and recovered from it. Out he came at the street door, 
shut it carefully behind him, tried it with his knee, and 
|| swaggered off, putting something in his pocket as he weat 








along. At this spectacle Miggs cried “* Gracious! ” again, 
and then “Goodness gracious!” and then, * Goodness 
gracious me!” and then, candle in hand, went down stairs 
, as he had done. Coming to the workshop, she saw the 
| lamp burning on the forge, and everything as Sim had left it. 
“ Why I wish I may only have a w: a ee and 
| never be buried decent with a mourning-cdach and feathers, 
if the bey hasn't been and made a key for his own self!” 
| cried Miggs. ‘“ Oh the little villain!” 
| This conclusion was not arrived at witheut consideration, 
|| and much peeping and peering about ; nor was it unassisted 
| by the recollection that she had on several eccasiens come 
| upon the 'prentice suddenly, and found him busy at some 
\ mysterious occupation. Lest the fact of Miss Miggs calling 
| him, on whom she st to cast a favorable eye, a boy, 
; should create surprise in any breast, it may be observed 





the bone, were chiefly conspicuous; not to mention a va- | his receding footsteps and locked the grate upon himself, he |’ tha: she invariably affected to regard all male bipeds 


riety of grave exercises with the blunderbuss and sabre, and 


descended the steps, and lighting the fire below the little 


some dismal groaning by unseen ’prentices without. All | copper, prepared, without any assistance, for his daily oc- 


these dark and direful ceremenies being at length com- 


cupation ; which was to retail at the area-head above pen- 


pleted, the table was put aside, the chair of state removed, || nyworths of broth and soup, and savory pnddings, com- 


the sceptre locked up in its usual cupboard, the doors of | 


pounded of such scrapeas were to be bought ia the heap for 


, under thirty as mere chits and infants ; which phenomenon 


| is not unusual in ladies of Miss Miggs’s temper, and is in- 
) deed generally found to be the associate of such indomita- 
|, ble and savage virtue. 


| Miss Miggs deliberated within herself for some little 


communication between the three cellars thrown freely || the least money at Fleet Market in the evening time; and |; ; 
open, and the "Prentice Knights resigned themselves to | for the sale of which he had need to have depended chiefly || “™*> looking hard at the shop door while she did so, as 


Inerriment. 


on his private connexion, for the court had no thorengh- 


But Mr. Tappertit, who had asoul above the vulgar herd, t! fare, and was not that kind of place in which many people 


and who, on account of his greatness, could only afford to | 
i 


be merry now and then, threw himself on a bench with the 
air of a man who was faint with dignity. He looked with 
an indifferent eye alike on skittles, and dice, think- 
ing only of the locksmith’s daughter, and the base degene- 
rate days on which he had fallen. 

“ My noble captain neither games, nor sings, nor dances,” 


said his host, taking a seat beside him. ‘“ Drink, gallant | 


general!” 

Mr. Tappertit drained the proffered goblet to the dregs ; 
then thrust his hands into his pockets, and with a Simei 
visage walked among the skittles, while his fo'lowers (suc 
is the influence of superior genius) restrained the ardent 
ball, and held his little shins in dumb respect. 

“If I had been born a corsair or a pirate, a brigand, gen- 
teel highwayman or patriot—and they ’re the same thing,” | 
thought Mr. Tappertit, musing among the nine-pins, ‘I | 
should have been all right. But to drag out an ignoble ex- 
istence unbeknown to mankind in general—patience! I 
will be famous yet. A voice within me keeps on whisper- 
ing Greatness. I shall burst owt one of these days, and 
when I do, what power can keep me down? I feel m 





were likely te take the air, or to frequent as an agreeable 
promenade. —_ 
CHAPTER IX. 

Chroniclers are privileged to enter where they list, to 
come and go through keyholes, to ride npon the wind, to 
overcome, im their soarings up and 
| distance, time, and place. Thrice blessed be this last con- 
sideration, since it enables us to follow the disdainful Miggs 
even into the sanctity of her chamber, and to hold her in 
poee SD through the dreary watches of the 
night ! 

_ Miss Miggs, having undone her mistress, as she phrased 
it, (which means, assisted to undress her,) and having seen 
herfcomfortably to bed in the back-room on the first floor, 
| withdrew to her own apartment, in the attic story. Not- 
| withstanding her declaration in the locksmith’s presence, 

she was in no mood for sleep ; so, putting her light upon 
| the table and withdrawing the little window curtain, she 
gazed out pensively at the wild night sky. 





|| Perhaps she wondered what star was destined for her 


_ habitation when she had run her little course below ; per- 


¥ | haps speculated which of those glimmering spheres might 


soul getting into my head at the idea. More drink there!” i be the natural orbit of Mr. Tappertit ; perhaps marve 


“The novice,” pursued Mr. Tappertit, not exactly in a | 


how they could gaze down on that perfidious creature, 


voice of thunder, for his tones, to say the truth, were rather || man, and not sicken and turn green as chemists’ lamps ; 


cracked and shrill—but very impressively, notwithstanding 
—‘‘where is he ?” 

“Here, noble captain!” cried Stagg. ‘‘ One stands be- 
side me who I feel is a stranger.” 

“* Have you,” said Mr. Tappertit, letting his gaze fall on 
the party indicated, who was indeed the new knight, by 
this time restored to his own apparel: “ Have you the im- 
a of yeur street-door key 7. wax?” 

comrade anticipated the reply, by producing it 
from the shelf on which it had been pund ba ha . 

“Good,” said Mr. Tappertit, scrutinizing it attentively, 
while a breathiess silence reigned around; for he had mn 
structed secret door-keys for the whole society, and per- 
haps owed something of his influence to that mean and 
trivial circumstance—on such slight accidents do even men 
phe depend !—“ This is easily made. Come hither, 
"With that, he beckoned the new knight apart, and put-| 
ting the pattern in his pocket, motioned to hum to walk by | 





| perhaps thought of nething in particular. Whatever she 
| tho ht abeut, there she sat, until her attention, alive to 
any connected with the insinuating "prentice, was at- 


i tracted by a noise in the next room to her own—his room; 


the room in which he slept, and dreamed—it might be, 
| sometimes dreamed of her. 

That he was not dreaming now, unless he was taking a 
walk in his sleep, was clear, for every now and then there 
came a shuffling noise, as though he were engaged in pol- 
ishing the whitewashed wall; thena gentle creaking of his 
door ; then the faintest indication of his stealthy footsteps 
on the landing-place outside. Neting this latter cireum- 
stance, Miss Miggs turned pale and shuddered, as mistrust- 
ing his intentions ; and more than once exclaimed, below 
her breath, “Oh! what a Providence it is as 1 am bolted 
in!”—which, owing doubtless to her alarm, was a confu- 
sion of idees on her part between a bolt and its use; for 
_—- there was one on the door, it was not fastened. 

Miggs’ sense of hearing, however, having as sharp 





his side. 
“And so,” he said, when they had taken a few turns) 
up and down, “ you—you love your master's daughter ?” 
“Ido,” said the ’prentice. “Honor bright. No chaff, 
me a 4 
“ Have you,” rejoined Mr. Tappertit, catching him 
the and giving him a look which. pom y be ion, 
2 : most deadly malevolence, but from an ac- 
ental hiccup that rather interfered with it; “have you 





an edge as her temper, and being of the same snappish and 
suspicious kind, very soon informed her that the footsteps 


| passed her door, and appeared to have some object quite 


separate and disconnected from herself. At this discovery 
she became more alarmed than ever, and was about te give 
utterance to those cries of “Thieves!” and “ Murder!” 
which she had hitherto restrained, when it occurred to her 
to look softly out, and see that her fears had some good 


ing out accordingly, and stretching her neck over 


down, all obstacles of . 


| though her eyes and thoughts were both upon it; and then, 
| taking a sheet of paper from a drawer, twisted it into a 
| long thin . tube. Having filled this instrament with a 
| quantity of small coal dust from tae forge, she approached 
the door, and dropping on one knee — it, dexterously 
t blew into the keyhole as much of these fine ashes as the 
| lock would hold. When she had filled it to the brim in « 
very workmanlike and skilful manner, she crept up stairs 
| again, and chuckled as she went. 
] “There!” cried rubbing her hands, “ now let's 
| see whether you won't be glad to take some notide of me, 
| mister, He, he, he! You'll have eyes for somebody be- 
sides Miss Dolly now, I think. A fat-faced puse she is, as 
) ever op _ en on 
As uttere is criticism, she d ingly 
| at her small mirror, as who should bandl wae 
| that can’t be said of me !—as it certainly could not; for 
|| Miss Miggs’ style of beauty was of that kind which Mr. 
| Tappertit himself had not imaptly termed, in private, 


i) ° ot) 
| “I don’t go to bed this night!” said Mi wrapping 
_ herself in a shawl, drawing a couple of an near t 
|, Windew, flouncing down upen one, and putting her feet 
| @pon the other, “tll you come home, my lad. I woulda't,” 
, said M viciously, ‘‘ no, not for five-and-forty a= 
|| With that, and with an expression of face in which a 
| great number of opposite ingredients, such as mischief, 
| cunning, malice, triumph, and patient expectation, were all 
| mixed up together in a kind of physiognomical punch, 
| Miss Miggs composed herself to wait and listen, like some 
| fair ogress who had set a trap and was watching for a nib- 
| ble from a plump young traveler. 
|. She sat there, with perfect composure, all night. At 
| length, just upon break of day, there was a footstep in the 
|| street, and presently she could hear Mr. Tappertit stop at 
| the deor. Then she could make out that he tried his key 
|| —that he was blowing into it—that he knocked it on the 
| nearest to beat the dust out—that he took it under a 
lamp to look ut it—that he poked bits of stick into the lock 
| to clear it—that he peeped into the keyhole, first with one 
| eye, and then with the other—that he tried the key agai 
| —that he could n't turn it, and what was wore could n’t 
| get it out—that he bent it—that then it was mych less dis 
| posed to come out than before—that he gave it a mighty 
| twist and a great pull, and then it came out se suddenly 
| that he staggered backward—that he kicked the door— 
| that he shook it—finally, that he smote his forehead, and 
sat down on the step in despair. 
| When this crisis had arrived, Miss affecting to be 
_ exhausted with terror, and to cling to the window-sill for 
| Support, put out her nightcap, and demanded in a faint 
| “Ser. ‘Tepperts ensed *Blesh 1” and, backing into the 
H . Tappertit c * ! ing into 
| road, exhorted her in frenzied pantomime to secrecy and 


silence. 
“Is it thieves 1” 





“ Tell me one thing,” said Mi 
“ Ne—no—no!” cried Mr. 
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! eried Mr Te = 1 
bed ° r. “do n't know 
smotee Sai n’t you ine? 
“ ! what about H ” cned Miggs 4 he 
hands. “Is he im any danger ? Is he in the of 
flames and blazes? Oh gracious, gracious!” 
“Why I ’m here, a’n’t 11” rejoined (Mr. Tappertit, 
k himself on the breast. “Don’t you see me? 
What a fool y » Miggs 


ou are ” 

“ There!” cried Miggs, unmindful of this compliment. 
“ Why—eo it—Goodness, what is the meaning of—If you 
cried Mr. Tappertit, standing on tiptoe, as if 
that means he, in the street, were any nearer being able 
stop the mouth of Miggs in the garret. “ De n’t!—I*ve 
thing or another ’s the 


it, indeed. You know, as well as any body, how particu- 
lar I am. _And to come down in the dead of ni when 
Aad ere abe mopped pe "a 

t 
cold at the very thought. 


ng trong eh ty Say sae 
“«—That I love so much, and never can help thinki 
im describe the 





try,” said Miggs, hysterically, “to kiss me, or 
seme such dreadfulness ; | know you will!” 

“I swear I won't,” said Mr. Tappertit, with remarkable | 
earnestness. ‘* Upon my soul! won't. It's getting broad | 
day and the watchman's waking up. Angelica Miggs! If 


you'll only come and let me in, J promise you faithfully 
and truly | won't.” 

Miss Miggs, whose gentle heart was touched, did not 
wait for the oath (knowing how the temptation was, | 
and fearing he might forswear himself), but tripped light! 
down the stairs, and with her own fair hands drew k! 
the —_ fastenings of the workshop window. Having | 
helped the wayward "prentice in, she faintly articulated the 
words “ Simmun is safe!” and yielding to her woman's 
nature, immediately became i ible. 

“*T knew I should quench her,” said Sim, rather embar- 
rassed by this circumstance. “ Of course I was certain it | 
would come to this, but there was a ae | 
—if I had n't e her over, she would n't have come 
down. Here. Keep up a minute, Miggs. What a slip- 
pery figure she is! re ’s no holding her comfortably. 
Do keep up a minute, Miggs, will you 1” 

As Miggs, however, was deaf to all entreaties, Mr. Tap- 
pertit leant her against the wall as one might dispose of a 
ne ne or umbrella, until he had secured the win- 
dow, when he took her in his arms again, and, in short | 
stages and with great difficulty—arising mainly from her 
being tall and his being short, and perhaps in some 
from that peculiar physical conformation on which he 
already remarked—carried her up stairs, and planting her, 
in the same umbrella or walkiag-stick fashion, just inside 
her own door, left her to her . 

“ He may be as cool as he likes,” said Miss Miggs, re- 
covering as soon as she was left alone ; “but I ’m in his 
confidence and he can "t help himself, nor could n't if he 
was twenty Simmunses!” 








It of th coe in earl i 
was on one ose mornings, common in early A 
when the year, fickle and ble in its youth like all 
other created things, is whether to step back- 
ward into winter or forward into summer, and in its uncer- 
tainty inclines now to the one and now to the other, and 
now to h at once—wooing summer in the sunshine, and 
linge etill with winter in the shade—it was, in short, on 
one of mornings, when it is hot and cold, wet and , 
dry, bright and lowering, sad and cheerful, withering and 

in the of one short hour, that old Jehn 
illet, who was dropping asleep over the boiler, 


none of your andacious y ho name 

oung swaggerers, w would 
even penetrate into the bar—that solemn pon line 9 
smiting old John upon the back, inquire if there was never 
4 pretty girl in the house, and where he hid his little 
chambermaids, with a hundred other impertinencies of 
that nature ; none of your free-and-easy companions, who 
would a their boots upon the fro-ders in the common | 
room, and be not at all particular on the subject of spit- | 
toons ; none of your unconscionable blades, requiring im- | 
fe coere, and taking unheard-of pickles fer granted. 

e was a staid, grave, plect 











‘ d gentleman, someth 
the prime of life, yet upright in his carriage, for olf ches, | 


and well chosen. 


I riding-coat of 
brighter green Gas wight hove bess capoieed 00 nis sho 


sses, tnsl pooheotgies axl saboedict enemy haoens 
cape, et-holes c aj ion ; 
his linen, too, was ef the finest kind, sine 
tern at the wrists and threat, and scrupulously white. Al- 
though he seemed, judging from the mud he bad picked up 


and cool as his owa wae | periwig and pig-tail. 


dress, and perfect calmness, might have come from making 
an elaborate and leisurely toilet, to sit for an equestrian 
portrait at old John Willet’s gate. - 

It must not be that John observed these several 
characteristics by than very slow degrees, or that he 
took in more than half a one ct a time, er that he even 
made up his mind upon that, without a great déal of very 
serious consideration. Indeed, if he had been distracted in 
the first instance by questionings and orders, it would have 
taken him at the least a fi tto have noted what is 
here set down ; but it happened that the gentleman, being 
struck with the old house, or with the plump pigeons 
which were skimming and curtseying aboat it, or with the 
tall maypole, on the ee which a weathercock, which 
had been out of order fifteen years, a@ per- 
ewe er Semneed te civeaiing of Gees 

ttle time looking round in silence. Hence John, standing 
with his hand upon the horse’s bridle, and his great eyes 


had really got seme of these little 
brain, by the time he was called to speak. 

“*A quaint place this,” said the gentleman—and his 
voice was as rich as his dress. “ Are you the landlord ?” 

** At your service, sir,” replied John Willet. 

“You can give my horse good stabling, can you, and 
me an early dinner (i am not particular what, so that it be 
cleanly served,) and a decent room—of which there seems 
to be no lack in this great mansion,” said the stranger, 
again running his eyes over the exterior. 

“You can have, =. returned John, with a readinees 
quite suprising, ** any thing you please.” 

“It’s well I am easily satisfied,” returned the other 


with a smile, * or that might prove a hardy pledge, my | 
friend.” And saying so, he dismounted, with the aid of | 


the block before the door, in a twinkling. 

“Halloa theret Hugh!” roared John. “I ask your 
pardon, sir, for keeping you standing in the porch ; but my 
son has gone to town on business, and the boy being, as | 


may say, of a kind of use to me, 1’m rather put out when | 


he’s away. Hugh!—a dreadful idle vagrant fellow, sir— 
half a gipsy as I think—always sleeping in the sun in 
summer, and in the straw in winter time sir—Hugh! 
Dear Lord, to keep a gentleman a waiting here, through 
him '!—H ! I wish that chap was dead, I do indeed.” 

** Possibly he is,” returned the other. “I should think 


if he were living he would have heard you by this time ” | 


“In his fits of laziness, he sleeps so desperate hard,” 
said the distracted host, “if you were to fire off cannon- 
balls into his ears, i: would n’t wake him, sir.” 

The guest made no remark upon this novel cure for 
drowsiness, and recipe for making people lively, but with 
his hands clasped behind him stood in the cere pad 
very much amused to see old John, with the bridle in his 
hand, wavering between a ctrong impulse to abandon the 
animal to his fate, and a half disposition to lead him into 
the house, and shut him up in the parlor, while he waited 
on his mester. 

“ Pillory the fellow, here he is at last,” cried John, in 
the very hight and zenith of his distress. “Did you hear 
me a calling, villain ?” 

The figure he addressed made no answer, but putting his 
hand wpon the saddle, sprung inte it at a bound, turned 
the horse’s head toward the stable, and was gone in an 
instant. 

“ Brisk enough when he is awake,” said the guest. 

“ Brisk enough, sir!” replied John, looking at the place 
where the horse had been, as if he did not yet understand 


quite, what had become of him. “ He melts, Ithink. He goes | father, sir, was mu 


lke a drop of froth. You leok at him, and there he is. Yet 
look at him again, and—there he is n’t.” 

Having, in the absence of any more words, put this sud- 
den climax to what he had faintly intended should be a long 
explanation of the whole life and character of his man, the 
oracular John Willet led the gentleman up his wide dis- 
mantled staircase into the Ma *s best apartment. 

It was spacious enough in all conscience, occupying the 
whole depth of the house, and having at either end a os 
bay window, as as many modern rooms ; in which 
some few panes of stained eam 
ments of armorial bearings, though cracked, and patched, 
and shattered, yet remained ; attesting, by their nee, 
that the former owner had made the very light rvient 
to his state, and pressed the sun itself into his list of flatter- 
ers ; bidding 


badges of his ancient family, and take new hues and colors | 


from their pride. 

But these were old days, and now every little ray came 
and went as it would ; telling the plain, bare, searchi 
truth. Although the best room of the inn, it had the mel- 


worked in a rich pat- || 


emblazoned with frag- 


it, when it shone into his chamber, reflect the | 


L : a single hair; and, | heart 
saving for his soiled skirts and spatter-dashes, this gentle- | i 
man, with his blooming face, white teeth, exactly-ordered || 


| been planted on a square of carpet, flanked by a ghosily 
| screen, enriched with figures, grinning and grotesque. After 
| lighting with his own hands the faggots which were heaped 
| upon the hearth, old John withdrew to held grave council 
with his cook, touching the stranger’s entertainment ; while 
the guest himself, seeing small comfort in the yet unkindled 
| wood, opened a lattice in the distant window, and basked 
| in a sickly gleam of celd March sun. 
| Leaving the window now and then, to rake the qustling 
logs together, or pace the echoing room from end to end, 
| he closed it when the fire was quite burnt up, and having 
wheeled the easiest chair into the warmest corner, sum- 
| moned John Willet. 








| Sir,” said John. 
ee ae ae There was an old stand- 
|| ish on the high mante'! containing a dusty apology for 


| all three. Having set this before him, the was re- 


|| on the rider, and with nothing passing to divert his thoughts, | tiring, when he motioned him to stay. 
circumstances into his | ' ¢ 
| when he had written a few lines, “‘ which you call the War- 


“ There ’s a house not far from here,” said the guest 


ren, I believe t” 
|| As this war said in the tone of one who knew the fact, 
|| and asked the question as a thing of course, John content- 
|| ed himself with nodding his head in the affirmative ; at the 
| same time taking one hand out of his pocket to cough be- 
) hind, and then putting it in again. 
| “1 want this note "—said the guest, cing on what he 
| had written, and folding it, “‘conveyed there without loss 
) of time, and an answer brought back here. Have you a 
|| messenger at hand t”’ 

) .John was thoughtful for a minute or thereabouts, and 

then said Yes. 

“ Let me see him,” said the guest. 

This was disconcerting ; for Joe being out, and Hugh en- 
| gaged in rubbing down the ehesnut cob, he designed send- 
ing on the errand Barnaby, who had just then arrived in 
one of his rambles, and who, so that he thought himself 
employed on grave and serious business, would go any- 
where. 

“« Why, the truth is,” said John after a long pause, “that 
the person who ’d go quickest, is a sort of natural, as one 
may say, sir; and though quick of foot, and as much to be 
| trusted as the post itself, he ’s not good at talking, being 
|, touched and flighty, sir.” : ; 

“You don’t” said the guest, raising his eyes to John’s 

| fat face, “ you de n’t mean—what ’s the fellow’s name— 

| you do n’t mean Barnaby ?” 

“ Yes I do,” returned the landlord, his features turning 

quite expressive with surprise. 

** How comes he to be here ?” inquired the guest, lean- 

ing back in his chair, speaking in the bland, even tone, from 

) which he never varied ; and with the same soft, courteous, 

|| never-changing smile upon his face. “1 saw him in Lon- 
don last night.” 

| “He ’s for ever here one hour, and there the next,” re- 

|| turned old John, after the usual pause to get the question in 

| his mind. “Sometimes he walks, sometimes runs. 

|| He ’s known along the road by everybody, and sometimes 

|| comes here in a cart or chaise, and sometimes riding double. 
| He comes and goes, through wind, rain, snow and hail, and 
| on the darkest nights. Nothing hurts him.” 

*“* He goes often to this Warren, does he not t” said the 
| guest carelessly. ‘“‘ I seem to remember his mother telling 
| me something to that effect yesterday. 
|| tending to the good woman much.” 

, “Youre right, sir,” John made answer, “he does. His 

rdered in that house.” : 

“So I have heard,” returned the guest taking a gold 
| toothpick from his pocket with the same sweet smile. “A 
|| very disagreeable circumstance for the family.” 

' “Very,” said John with a puzzled look, as if it ocourred 
to him, dimly and afar off, that this might by possibility be 
a cool way of treating the subject. ’ 

* All the circumstances after a murder,” said the guest 
| solilequising, ‘‘must be dreadfully unpleasant—so much 
bustle and disturbance—no repose—a constant dw 
| apen cas exbject-—eed the running in ond ont, eadep ’ 

down stairs, intolerable. d n’t have such a thing 
| happen to anybody I was nearly interested in, om any ac- 

j count. °T would be enough to wear one's life out. You 

| were going to say, friend—” he added, turning to John 


«Only that Mrs. Rudge lives on a little ion from the 
family, and that Barnaby ’s as free of the house as any cat 
or dog about it,” answered John. “Shall he do your er- 
rand, sir?” . 
« Oh yes,” replied the guest. “Oh certainly. Let him 
do it by all means. Please to bring him here that I may 


But [ was not at- 
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charge i ick. 
tell him it *s Mr. Chester. 
dare say \, 


John was so very much astonished to find who his visitor | 


was, that he could express no astonishment at all, by looks | 
or otherwise, but left the reom as if he were in the most | 
placid and imperturbable of all conditions. It has been re- | 
ported that when he got down stairs, he looked steadily at 


the boiler for ten minutes by the clock, and all that time | 


never once left off shaking his head ; for which statement 
there would seem to be some d of truth and feasibili- 


If he objects to come, you may | the sole i 
He will remember my name, I |' choose the Maypole for their place of meeting, and should 
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purpose, as it seemed, of seeing him, and should 
send to him express, were John could not 
overcome. The only resource he had, was to consult the 
boiler, and wait impatiently for Barnaby’s return. 
But Barnaby delayed beyond all precedent. The visi- | 
tor’s dinner was served, removed, his wine was set, the fire | 
replenished, the hearth clean swept ; the light waned with- 
out, it grew dusk, became quite dark, and stil] no Barnaby 


bench on the opposite side, in the full glare of the blazing 


For a little knot of smokers and solemn gossips, who 
had seldom any new topics of discussion, this was a perfect 
Godsend. Here was 2 good, dark- mystery pro- 
gressing under that very roof—brought home to the fire- 
side as it were, and enjoyable without the smallest pains 
ortrouble. It is extraordinary what a zest and relish it 
gave to the drink, and how it hightened the flavor of the 








appeared, Yet, though Joha Willet was full of wonder | 


and misgiving, his guest sat crose-le in the easy chair, | 


tobacco. Every man smoked his pipe with a face of grave 
and serious delight, and looked at his neighbour with a sert 


, inasmuch as that interval of time did certainly elapse be- | to all appearance as little ruffled in his thoughts as im his | of quiet congratulation. Nay, it was felt to be such a holi- 
fe | iescllonese calm, easy, cool gentleman, without a care | day and special night, that, on the metion of little Selomou 


fore he returned with Barnaby to the guest's ent. 
** Come hither, lad,” said Mr. Chester. 
Gevffrey Haredale ?” 
Barnaby and Jooked at the landlord as though 
he would say, ‘“‘ You hear him?” John, who was greatly 
shocked at this breach of decorum, clapped his finger to his ; 


nose, and shook his head in mute remonsirance. | 
“ He knows ‘him, sir,” said John, frowning aside at Bar- | 
naby, “ as well as you or I do.” 
“T have n't the pleasure of much acquaintance with the 
ntleman,” returned his guest. “ You may have. Limit 
the comparison to yourself, my friend.” 


Although this was said with the same easy affability, and 
the same smile, John felt himself put down, and laying the 
indignity at Barnaby’s door, determined to kick his raven, 
on the very first opportunity. 

“ Give that,” said the guest, who had by this time sealed | 
the note, and who beckoned his messenger toward him as 


answer, and bring it back to me—here. If you should find | 
that Mr. le is e 
remember a message, 2” 


“You know Mr. « 


night, 


just now, tell him—can he , 


or thought beyond his golden toothpick. 


placed a pair of tarnished candlesticks, some three feet | 
high, upon the table, and snuffed the lights they held. | 


** He is rather so,” replied the guest, sipping his wine. »| stew before the fire and that its fragrant steam, 


“He will not be much longer, I dare say.” 


John coughed and raked the fire together. | 
{ 


“As your roads bear no very good character, if 1 may 


judge from my son’s mishap, though,” said Mr. Chester, 


‘‘and as I have no fancy to be knocked on the head— | ro Rn 
| po ’ 
' and high, and the crickets in the hearth-stone chirped with 


which is not only disconcerting at the moment, but places 
ene, besides, in a ridiculous position with respect to the 


people who chance to pick one up—I shall stop here to- | 


I think you said you had a bed to spare t” 


|| Daisy, every man (including John himself) put down his 
** Barnaby ’s late,” John ventured to observe, as he | sixpence for a can of flip, which 


verage was 

brewed with all despatch, and set down in the midst of 
them on the brick fleor; both that it might simmer and 
oor ion 

among them and mixing with the wreaths of vapor from 
their pipes, might shroud them in a delicious atmosphere 
of their own, and shut out all the world. The very furni- 


ture of the room seemed to mellow and deepen in its tone ; 


and walls looked blacker and more y 
curtains of a ruddier red ; the fire burnt clear 


a more than wonted satisfaction. 
There were present two, however, who showed but little 


* Such a bed, sir,” returned John Willet; “ay, such a | interest in the general contentment. Of these, one was 


bed as few, even of the gentry’s houses, own. 
here, sir. 
man—elept in it last, sir, half a year ago.” 
“*Upon my life, a recomme: 


his shoulders and wheeling his chair nearer to | hair, 


| I’ve heard say that bedstead is nigh two hun- | , 
he spoke, “‘into Mr. Haredale’s own hands. Wait for an dred years of age. Your noble son—a fine young gentle- | in all its muscular 


|| of a hale athletic 
ndation!” said the guest, || burnt face and swarthy 








ng 
Pre na he chooses, sir,” replied John. ‘‘ He won’t for- | the «See that it be well aired, Mr. Willet, and let a | 
get one.” 


blazing fire be lighted there atonce. This house is some- 
* How are you sure of that?” 


wher. 8 ) thing damp and chilly.” 

John merely pointed to him as he stood with his head, John raked the faggots up again, more from habit than | 
bent forward, and his earnest gaze fixed closely on his presence of mind, or any reference to this remark, and was” 
questiener’s face ; and nodded sagely. __| about to withdraw, when a bounding step was heard upon | 

*‘ Tell him, then, Barnaby, should he be engaged,” said | the stair, and Barnaby came panting in. 
Mr. Chester, “ that I shall be to wait his convenience ‘He ’ll have his foot in stirrup in an hour's time,” | 
here, and to see him (if he call) at any time this even- | he cried, advancing. ‘‘ He has been riding hard all day— | 
ing. At the worst I can have a bed here, Willet, I sap- , has just come home—but will be in the saddle again, as | 

3 _ |, Seen as he has eat and drank, to meet his loving friend.” | 

Old John, immensely flattered by the personal notoriety ‘* Was that his message !” asked the visitor, looking up, | 
implied in this familiar form of address, answered, with but without the smallest discomposure—or at least without | 
something like a knowing look, “‘I should believe youcould, | the show of any. 
sir,” and was turning over in his mind various forms of eu- ** All but the last words,” Barnaby rejoined. ‘‘ He meant | 
logium, with the view of selecting one appropriate to the | those. I saw that, in his face.” j 
qualities of his best bed, when his ideas were put to flight, “* This for your pains,” said the other, putting money in | 


|| attracted the regards 


A fixter | Barnaby himself, who slept, or, to avoid being beset with 


The light that fell upon this slumbering form, showed it 

i It was that of a young man, 
, and a giant’s strength, whose sun- 
throat, overgrown with jet black 
might have served a psi for a model. Loosely 
attired, in the coarsest garb, with scrape of 
i inging here and there, and 
@ posture as careless as his dress. and dis- 
order of the whole man, with something fierce and sullen 
in his features, gave him a@ pictureoque appearance, thai 
even of the Maypole customers who 
knew him well, and caused oe Hugh 
| looked more like a poaching rascal to-night ovr be 
had seen him yet. 

“ He ’s waiting here, I suppose,” said Solomon, “ to take 
Mr. Haredale’s horse.” 

* That ’s it, sir,” replied John Willet. “ He’s not often 
in the house, you know. He's more at his ease among 
horses than men. I look upon him as an animal! himself.” 

Following up this opinion with a shrug that seemed meant 
to say, “‘ we can't expect every body to be like us,”’ John 





Barnaby the letter, and bidding him | his hand, and glancing at him stedfastly. ‘ This for your 
make all speed away. 


“Speed!” said Barnaby, folding the little packet in his , 
breast, “ ! Ifyou want to see hurry and mystery, | rejoined, putting it up, and nodding, as he counted it on 
come here. Here!” ; | his fingers. ‘‘ Grip one, me two, Hugh three ; the dog, the 

With that, he pat his hand, very much to John Willet’s | goat, the cats—well, we shall spend it pretty soon, I warn | 
horror, on the gueat’s fine broadcloth sleeve, and led him |. you. Stay.—Look. Do you wise men see nothing there, 
stealthily to the back window. |) pow?” 

“ Look down there,” he said softly ; “‘do you mark how | He bent eagerly down on ene knee, and gazed intently | 
se ows od in each other’s ears; then dance and leap, to | at the smoke, which was rolling up the chimney in a thick | 

believe they are in sport? Do you see how they stop | black cloud. John Willet, who appeared to consider him- 
for a moment, when they think there is no one looking, | self particularly and chiefly referredto under the term wise 
and mutter ee themselves again ; and then how they | men, looked that way likewise, and with great solidity of 
roll and gambol, delighted with the mischief they ‘ve been | feature. 
plotting? Look at’em now. See how they whirland , “Now, where do they go to, when they spring #0 fast up | 
plunge. And now they stop again, and whisper cautiously there,” asked Barnaby; “eh! Why do they tread so 
gon ene ar thinking, mind, how often I have lain upon | 


F 


grass 

plot and hatch? Do you know?” | take pattern by these busy folk about me. More of’em! | 
“ They are ouly clothes,” returned the guest, “‘such az catching to each other’s skirts ; and as fast as the 

we wear; hanging on those lines to dry, and fluttering in otherscome! Whata merry dance it is! I wo 
the wind.” : , | Grip and I could frisk like that!” 

Clothes !” echoed Barnaby, looking close into his face, |, 
ic . “Ha, ha! Why, how much t guest after afew moments, during which Barnaby was 
better to be silly, than as wise as you! You don't see | still bending down to look higher up the chimney, 


shadowy people there, like those that live in sleep—not | earnestly watching the smoke. 

you. Nor eyesin the knotted panes of glass, nor swift ‘In this?” he answered, jumping up, before John Wil- | 
ghosts when it blows hard, nor do you hear voices in the | let could reply—shaking it as he spoke, and stooping his 
air, nor see men stalking im the sky—not you! I lead a head to listen. “ is? What is there here? Tell 
merrier life than you, with all your cleverness. You're | him!” | 
the dull men. We’re the bright ones. Ha! ha! | 'Il not 


change with you, clever as you are—not I!” 
With that, he waved his hat above his head, and darted 


** money for a treat, Grip!” 
off. i 4 
o 


** Hurrah ! Hurrah ! Hurrah !” replied the raven, “‘ keep 


| “Very good!” said Parkes, nodding his head. 


hay closely on each other’s heels, and why are they always ia | 
them. I say—what is it that they | a hurry—which is what you blame me for, when I only ing by that action, without the trouble of epening their lips, 


| 
that with his open hand. 


| 
upon my word!” said the guest, | up your spirits. Never say die. Bow, wow, wow!” { turned loose, and had to mind cows, 


t his pipe into his mouth again, and smoked like one who 


pains, sharp Barnaby.” || felt his superiority over the genera! run of mankind. 
“For Grip, and me, and Hugh, to share among us,” ha | 


“That chap, sir,” said John, taking it out again after o 
| time, and pointing at him with the stem, “ thongh he "s got 
| all his faculties about him—botiled up and corked down, if 
| I may say so, somewheres or another—” 

“A very 
| good expression, Johnny. You'll be tackling somebody, 
| presently. You're in twig to-night, I see.” 

“Take care,” said Mr. Willet, not at all grateful for the 


" compliment, “that I don’t tackle you, sir, which I shall 


certainly endeavor to do, if you interrupt me when I'm 
' making observations. That chap, I was saying, though he 
has all his faculties about him, somewheres or another, bot- 
| tled up and corked down, has no more imagination than 
Barnaby has. And why has n't he?” 
The three friends shook their heads at each other, say- 


“ Do you observe what a phi ical mind our friend has” 

* Why has n't he?” said John, gentiy striking the table 
“ Because they was never drawed out 
of him when he wasa boy. That’s why. What would 


“* What has he in that basket at his back 1” asked the | any of us have been, if our fathers had n't drawed out our 


faculties out of us? What would my boy Joe have been, if 


and |] had n’t drawed his faculties out of him t—Do you mind 


fer tee - of, gentlemen 1” 
“Ah! we mind you,” cried Parkes. 


“ Go on improving 
us, Johnny. ‘ 
“Consequently, then,” said Mr. Willet, “that chap, 


| whose mother was huag when he was a little boy, — 


* A devil, a devil, a devil,” cred a hoarse voice. | cok os ° , 
“ Here's money!” said Barnaby, chiakingit ia his hand, | thing ake ape ne ten wt RA 


are hung in batches every 
six weeks for that, and such like ofiences, as showing how 
wide awake our government is—that chap that was then 

ont frighten birds 


palling ane tenteste en ane Olin a pinch ofsnuff. | Mr. Willet, who appeared to entertain strong doubts whe- pence to li 
‘He wants imagination,” said Mr. i, very chowty, | coer « cusecior in ¢ owt cont and ne hanes vouhdbconp, | oret Geat wees mania = aw pease £0 Wve ony tn oo pm 


a , he wants. I’ve | posed to have any acquaintance 
tried to instil it into him, many and many ‘s the time ; but” | such unpolite gentry as the bird claimed to belong to, took 
von os imeaaeove neectinntns parcreageniat| pmo at this juncture, with ebae Po i 
. , any other i r declarations, and the room wit 
oe Mr. Chester smiled at John's remark, his very best bow. Sea oer 
would to the purpose,  prese same | CHAPTER Xt. 
pe a Ay yn ee at alltimes. Hedrew his There was great news that night for the regular Maypole 
ont apse See he | customers, to each of whom, as he straggled in to occupy 
w voter to be caer: nd John, having no reasonable | his allo:ted seat in the chimney corner, John, with « most 
excuse for remaining, him to himself. 5 5 | impressive slowness of delivery, and in an apoplectic whis- 
Very thoughtful old John Willet was, while the dinner | per, communicated the fact that Mr. Chester was alone in 
was preparing ; and if his brain were ever less clear at one | the large room up stairs, and was waiting the arrival of 
time than another, it is but reasonable to that he Mr. Geoflirey Haredale, to whom he sent a letter, | 
addled it in no small by shaking his so much | (doubtless 
that day. That Mr. r, between whom and Mr. || by, then and there present. i 
» It was notorious to all the ne , adeep questions, feigned to sleep, in the chimney-corner ; the | 
animosity existed, should come dowa there for |, other, Hugh, who, sleeping too, lay 


even with the existence of 


4 
g 


E 


| nor write, and has never had much to do with any thing 
‘| mals he has lived among, is a animal. 


a threatening nature,) by the hands of Barna. || 


in lofts and litter, instead of under 
at last he came to be hostler at the 
and lodging and a annua! trifle—that 


and tll 
le for his board 
p that can "t _ 
t 
animals, and has never lived in any way but like the ani- 
And,” said Mr. 
Willet, arriving at his logical conclusion, “is to be treated 


* Willet,” said Solomon Daisy, who had exhibited some 
impatience at the intrusion of so unworthy a subject on their 
more interesting theme, “ when Mr. Chester come this 
morning, did he order the a toom t” 

“ He signified, sir,” said John, “that he wanted a large 
apartment. Yes. Certainly.” , 

“ Why, then, I ‘ll tell you what,” said Solomon, haere 
softly and with an earnest look. “ He and Mr. ale 





upon the | are going to fight ¢ duel in it.” 
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Machine of the Universe °—alas, do but think of that in 
contrast! 


Well, it is strange enough this old Norse view of Nature ; 
different enough from what we believe of Nature. Whence 
it specially came, one would not like to be compelled to 
say very minutely! One thing we may say: It came from 
the thoughts of Norse men;—from the thought, above all, 
of the first Norse man who had an original power of think- 
ing. The First Norse “man of geaius,” as we should call 
him! Innumerable men had passed by, across this Uni- 
verse, with a dumb, vague wonder, such as the very ani- 
mals may feel; or with a painful, fruitlessly inquiring | 
wonder, such as men only feel ;—till the Thiaker | 
came, the original man, the Seer; whose shaped ken | 
Thought awakes the slumbering capability of all into | 
Thought. It is ever the way with the Thinker, the spirit- 
ee nae One Genus a from say- | 
ing, were ing to say. e ts 1 start up, as 
from palatal, endlnaned sleep, round his Thought ; answer- : 
ing to it, Yes, even so! Joyful to men as the dawning of | 
day from night ;—is it not, indeed, the awakening for them | 
from no-being into being, from death into life? We still | 
honor such « man; call him Poet, Genius, and so forth : 
but to these wild men he was a very magician, a worker 
of mireculous, unexpected blessing for them ; a Prophet, a 
God !—Thought once awakened does not again slumber ; | 
unfolds itself into a System of Thought; grows, in man | 
after man, generation after generation—till its full stature 
is reached, and such System of Thought can grow no far- 
ther, but must give place to another. } 

For the Norse people, the Man now named Odin, and | 
Chief Norse God, we fancy, was sucha man. A Teacher, | 


‘The following capital story appeared in Blackwood's Magazine eev- 
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eral years ago. Unlike many old stories, it will be reread with great 
interest. 
THE FIRST AND LAST DINNER. 
A TALE OF LIFE. 

Twexve friends, much about the same age, and fixed, by || 
their pursuits, their family connexions, other local in- 
terests, as permanent inhabitants of the metropolis, agreed, 
one day when they were drinking their wine at the Star and 
Garter at Richmond, to institute an annual dinner among 
themselves, under the following regulations: That they 
should dine alternately at each rs houses on the first and 
last day of the year; that the first bottle of wine uncorked 
at the first dinner, should be recorked and put away, to be | 
drank by him who should be the last of their number ; that 
they should never admit a new member; that when one died, 
eleven were to meet, and so on; and that when only one re- 
mained, he should, on those two days, dine by himself, and 
sit the usual hours at his solitary table; but the first time he |) 
so dined alone, lest it should be the only one, he should then 
uncork the first bottle, and in the first glass, drink to the 
memory of all who were gone. 

There was something original and whimsical in the idea, 
and it was eagerly embraced. They were all in the prime || 





| of life, closely attached by reciprocal friendship, fond of so- f 


cial enjoyments, and looked forward to their future meet- | 
ings with unalloyed anticipations of pleasure. The only | 
thought, indeed, that have darkened those anticipa- 
tions, was one not likely to intrude itself at this moment, | 
that of the hapless wight who was destined to uncork the | 
first bottle at his lonely repast. 

was entered 








and Captain of soul and of body ; a Hero, of worth immeas- | 


urable; admiration for whom, transcending the known || bocom of the Thames, on 


bounds, became adoration. Has he not the power of ar- 
ticu’ate Thinking ; and many other powers, as yet miracu- 
lous? So, with boundless gratitude, would the rude Norse | 
heart feel. Has he not solved for them the Sphinx-enigma 

of this Universe ; given assurance to them of their own des- 

tiny there. By him ~~ know now what they have to do 

here, what to look for hereafter. Existence has become 

articulate, melodious by him ; he first has made Life alive! 

We may call this Odin the erigin of Norse Mythology: 

Odin, or whatever name the First Norse Thinker bore 

while he was a man men. His view of the Uni- 

verse once promulgated, a like view starts into being in all 

minds ; 3, keeps eve~ ing, while it continues 
credible there. In all minds it lay written, but invisibly, as 
in sympathetic ink; at his word it starts into visibility in 

all. Nay, in every epoch of the world, the event, 
parent of all others, is it not the arrival of a Thinker in the 

world ’ 


thing we must rot fo ; it will explain, 
a little, the confusion of these Norse They are not | 
one coherent System of Thought; but properly the sum- 
mation of several successive systems. All this of the old | 
Norse Belief which is flung out for us, in one level of dis- 


tance in the Edda, like a Picture painted on the same can- | 


vass, does not at all stand so in the reali . It stands rather | 
at all manner of distances and depths, i 
rations since the Belief first began ll Scandinavian | 
} veer ne ee pe A ln Begs Pome age at ma gr 
vian System of Thought 
addition, it is the combined work of them all. What hie- | 
tory it had, how it from shape to shape, by one 
thinker’s contribution r another, till it got to the full, | 
final shape we see it under in the Edda, no man will now | 
ever know: its Councils of Trebisond, Council of Trent, | 


¥ 


|| Their imaginations ran out with a thousand gay 


|, dressing his brother-in-law, “I expect I shall see you as 


|| river, and swam toward t 


It was high summer when this frolic com 
into; and as their pleasure yacht skim along the dark 
their return to London, they talked 
of nothing but their first and last feasts of ensuing years.— 
ictions 
of festive merriment. 
what changes time would create. 

“As for you, George,” exclaimed one of the twelve, ad- 





dry, withered and shrunken as an old cel skin, your mere | 
outside of a man!" and he accompanied the words with a |, 
| hearty slap on the shoulder. } 
George Fortescue was leaning carelessly over the side of 
the yacht, laughing the loudest of any at the conversation | 
| which had been carried on. The sudden manual salutation | 
of his brother-in-law threw him off his balance, and in a |! 
| moment he was overboard. They heard the heavy splash of | 
| his fall, before they could be said to have seen him fall.— | 
| The yacht was proceeding swiftly along; but it was instantly } 


stopped. 
| The utmost consternation now prevailed. It was nearly /! 

dark, but Fortescue was known to be an excellent swimmer, 
| and startling as the accident was, they felt certain he would | 
| regain the vessel. They could not see him. They listened. | 
| They heard the sound of his hands and feet. An answer || 
| was returned, but in a faint, gurgling voice, and the excl | 
mation ‘Oh God!’ struck upon their ears. In an instant, |! 
rt swimmers, plunged into the | 

spot whence the exclamation / 
had proceeded. One of them was within arm's length of 
Fortescue; he saw him; before he could be reached, he | 


| two or three, who were ¢ 


; in ever new elaboration and || went down, and his distracted friend beheld the eddying cir- 


cles of the wave just over the spot where he bad sunk. He | 
dived after him, ana touched the bottom; but the tide must | 
have drifted the body onward, for it could not be found! | 

eeded to one of the nearest stations where | 


drags were kept, and having procured 





Lathers, are sunk without echo in | 
that it had such a history we can all | 
a thinker , there in the | 
of was a contribution, accession, a change || 
Alas, the 


Odin what history ? 
that he had a history! 


ee 
hie 
chld 


F 
i 


: 
; s 


joys, with our limbs, features ;— intrinsically all || 
did such a work! But the work, much of |) 
d; the worker, all to the name. 


ay 
B83. 
iti 


“ Wednes- | 


history ; no document of it; no guess about || 


ii 
| 


| 
U 
! 


how 
ince, in the Black-Sea region, with Twelve 
people straitened for room. How he 
(Asiaties) of his out of Asia; settled them 


iy 
fey 
tli 
i 
: 
| 


worshiped as Chief God by these Seandinavians, his 
Twelve Peers made into Twelve Sons of his own, Gods like 
himself: Snorro has no doubt of this. Saxo Grammaticus, 


a very curious Northman of that same century, is still more 
unhesitating ; scruples not to find out a historical fact in 
every individual mythus, and writes it down as a terrestrial 
event in Denmark or elsewhere. Torfeus, learned and 
cautious, some centuries later, assigns by calculation a date 
for it: Odin, he says, came into Europe about the year 70 
before Christ. Of all which, as grounded on mere uncer- 

found to be untenable now, I need say nothing. 
Far, very far beyond the year 70! Odin’s date, 


*“ revolution” of || the j 
lin himself, is not this too || with the 


the necessary 
tus, they proceeded to the fatal . After the lapse | 
an hour, they succeeded in raisifg the lifeless body of their | 
lost friend. All the usual remedies were employed for re- | 
storing sus animation but in vain; they now pursued 
of their course to London, in mournful silence, | 
of him who had commenced the day of plea- 
sure with them in the fulness of health, of spirits and of life! 


That this Odin, in || And in their severe grief they could not but reflect how soon | 
vesture, with his wild beard and eyes, his | one of the joyous twelve had slipped out of the little festive | 
and ways, was a man like us; with our | circle. 


The months rolled on, and cold December came with all its 


|| cheering round of kindly greetings and merry hospitalities ; | 


and with it came a softened recollection of the fate of poor | 


say to-morrow ; Odin’s day! Of Odin || Fortescue: eleven of the twelve assembled on the last day of | tT? Tan a ¢ 


eee See not to feel their loss as they | 
sat down to dinner. very irregularity of the table, five | 
on one side and six on the other, forced the melancholy event 
upon their memory. 

A decorous sigh or two, a low, becoming ejaculation 
instructive observation upon the uncertaint tener pate 
Soaps Sanenee they " : 

F ,' as 
important duties for which they had met. the time the | 
third glass of champaigne had gone round, in addition to po- | 

+ th coh ner bon? te — cee 
ceased to discover an #0 very ic in the inequality ); 
of the two cidee of the table, or so melancholy in their crip- | 
pled number of eleven. 
Several years had elapsed, and our eleven friends kept up 
their double anniversaries, as they might aptly enough be 
called, with scarcely any perceptible change. But, alas! || 
there came one dinner as'lade; which wan destnned bp acm | 
lamity they never expected to witness; for on that day, their | 

companion, brother almost, was hanged! Yes, Ste- 
hen Rowland, the wit, the oracle, the life of their circle, 
~ourye morning of that day, forfeited his life a! 





whole terrestrial history, figure and environment, are sunk 
into of years. 


public scaffold, for having made one single stroke of his pen | 


| corner of the e 






time had written sundry changes in most legible 
Raven locks had become grizzled, two or three heads had not 
as many locks altogether as may be reckoned in a walk of 


in 
t's Canal—one was actually cov- 
ered with a brown wig, the crow’s feet were visible in the 
old port and warm madeira carried 
it against hock, claretand red burgundy, and champaigne, 
stews, hashes, and regents grew into favor—crusts were 
rarely called for to the cheese after dianer—conversa- 
tion grew less boisterous, and it turned chiefly on politics and 
the state of the funds, or the value of landed property—apol- 
ogies were made for coming in thick shoes and warm stock- 
ings—the doors and windows were most carefully provided 
with list and sand bags—the fire more in request—and a 


uiet game of whist filled up the hours that were wunt to be 
Sovenh.on inking, singing, and riotous merriment. The 
rubbers, a cup pean Py ety 11 o'clock, was the 


usual cry, when the fifth or sixth glass had gone round after 
oe ie ian tae a , too, was @ long 
ceremony in up great coats, tying on 
woolen comforters, fixing silk handkerchiefs over the mouth 
and up to the ears, grasping sturdy walking canes to support 
unsteady feet. 

Their fiftieth anniversary came, and death had indeed 


They wantoned in conjectures of | been bus 


iy 

Four little old men of withered appearance and decrepit 
walk, with cracked voices and dim, rayless eyes, sat down 
by the mercy of Heaven, (as they themselves tremulously 
declared,) to celebrate, for the fiftieth time, the first day of 
the year; to observe the frolic compact which, hsif a century 
before, they had entered into at the Star and Garter at Rich- 
mond. Eight were in their graves! The four that remained 
stood upon its confines. Yet chirped cheerily over their 
glass, t h they could scarcely carry it to their lips, if 
more than half full; and cracked their jokes, though they 
articulated their words with difficulty heard each other 
with still greater difficulty. They mumbled, they chastered, 
they laughed, if a sort of strangled wheezing might be called 
a laugh; and when the wines sent their icy blood in warmer 
pulses through their veins, they talked of the past as if it 
were but a yesterday that had slipped by them—and of the 
future as if it were a busy century that lay before them. 

They were just the number for a quict rubber of whist ; 
and for three successive years they sat down to one. The 
fourth came, and then their rubber was played with an open 
dummy; a fifth, and whist was no longer practicable; two 
meee, Say ey a NAS OS SE eS : 
But it was litte more the mockery of play. ir 
palsied hands could hardly hold, or their fading sight distin- 
guish the cards, while their torpid faculties made them doze 


At length came the last dinner; and the survivor of the 
twelve, upon whose head four score and ten winters had 
showered their snow, ate his solitary meal. It so chanced 
that it was in his house and at his table, they had celebrated 


some spring, their bright and fervid summer—their ripe and 
temperate autumn—tbeir chill, but not too frozen winter. 
—aavaatye ae See sae fotos 
panions the , a Richmond, dropped into 
eternity. He fels all the loneliness of his condition, (for be 
had eschewed marriage, and in the veins of no living cres- 
of blood whose source was in his own;) and 
as he d a glass which he filled, ‘to the memory of 


those who were »’ the tears slowly trickled down the 
deep furrows of his aged face. 

He had thus fulfilled one of his vow, and he i 
himself to discharge the , by sitting the number 
of hours at his desolate table. ith a heavy heart he re- 
signed himself to the gloom of his own lethar- 


—was silent—and when his servant entered the room, alarm- 
ed by a noise which he heard, he found his master stretched 
upon the at the foot of the easy chair, and out of 


which he had slipped in an apoplectic fit. He never spoke 
again, nor once opened his , though the vital spark was 
not still extinct till the fol day. And this was the 


LAST DINNER. 


Too Mucu Trutn.—A young lady lately observed : ‘ When 
I go to the theatre, I am very careless of my dress, as the au- 
dience are too attentive to the play to observe my wardrobe ; 
but when I go to church, 1 am very particular in my outward 
eppeersten, aa muert. peeme. ge Sass to ete how Saie-ssigh- 
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The National Administration.—As a strong and general 
interest is very naturally felt throughout the Union in the po- 
litical opinions and views of the Statesman who has just 
been so suddenly and unexpectedly called by the wiil of Pro- 
vidence to the Chief Magistracy of the United States, we 
have collected in this paper sundry documents calculated to 
shed light on his principles and predilections. From these 
the reader will draw his own conclusions. Our opinion is 
that Mr. Tyler is in all his sympathies and feelings identified 
with the Whig party and cause, though on some questions of 
National policy he may entertain views diverse from those 
cheyished by a majority of that party. That he is hostile to 
the policy and measure known as the Independent or Sub- 
Treasury, is ne longer disputable. That his judgement and 
wishes coincide in favor of the proposed Distribution equita- 
bly among the States of the proceeds of future sales of Pub- 
lic Lands, would seem equally well settled. That he ap- 
proves of such readjustment ef the Tariff on importations as 
shall not contravene the spint of the Compromise, but shall 
provide adequately for the payment of the debts now exist- 
ing and the future support of the Government by duties on 
articles of luxury or which come in competition with Ameri- 
can industry yet are now lightly taxed or wholly untaxed, is 
equally beyond peradventure. On so many public questiens, 
then, of primary importance and imminence, the views of |j 
Mr. Tyler correspond with those of the great majority of the || 
party which élected him to the station from which he has suc- | 
ceeded to the Presidency. H 

There still remains one important topic on which a differ- 
ence of opinion between the new President and & large por- 
tion of his supporters is apprehended: we allude of course to 
the future Financial policy of the Government, or, in other 
words, to the constitutionality and expediency, or vice versa, 
of establishing a National Bank. On this point, the evidence 
is not so decisive. It is known that Mr. Tyler is, in the first 
place, a State Rights man of the Virginia school, which es- 
chews Nullification, but which insists on a literal and ngid con- 
struction of the Federal Constitution and denies to the Fede- 
ral Government ell powers not expressly imparted to it by 
that instrument. He was opposed to the establishment of 
the last National Bank, voted to overheul it in 1819, against 
its recharter in 1832, and again to sustain the Veto. He is |! 
moreover an original and constitutional opponent of the Pa- 
per Money system—we mean, of that system as it has exist- 
ed in this country. From these premises it is apprehended 
by many and hoped by more that he will oppose the 7 ge 
of any act establishing a Bank, and will veto it if such an 
act should pass. 

Our inference from the admitted premises is somewhat dif- 
ferent from this. A careful reference to the speeches and 











letters of Mr. Tyler from which extracts have been made in- |i - 


dicating hostility to all Paper Money and all Banks, will sat- 
isfy the inquirer that his hostility was aroused by and directed 
agninst the abuses of Banking, the defects of the existing 
system, and the frauds perpetrated by means of Paper Mo- |, 
ney. Agnuinst these he has strongly protested; but he has | 
not proposed as a remedy the abolition of all Paper Money. | 
For instance, in 1819, in his speech condemning the manage- | 
ment of the United States Bank, declaring it insolvent and | 
proposing a discontinuance of all connection between it and 
the Government, he proposed a transfer of the Public Moneys 
to a selection of the strongest and safest State Bank 
“ There is no difficulty,” said Mr. Tyler, “in devising a sub- 
‘stitute; and if the gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. 
“Calhoun, then the great champion of the U. S. Bank,] had 
“united with me in devising a perfect scheme, the country 
“would have had cause to thank him for his exertions.” This 
passage will suffice to show that on the subject of Banking 
Mr. Tyler is a Reformer, and, though Radical, not de 
structive. He believes the existing abuses too vast to be 
corrected by petty remedies, but he does not propose to. de- 
stroy the disease by cutting off the head of the patient. 

We trust it will prove fortunate for the Nation that a man 
of Mr. Tyler’s peouliar feelings, convictions and political po- 
sition, now fills. the Executive chair. Being « Whig, he will 
not be accused or suspected of any political or rancorous hos- 
tility to Banks and Banking. Being an original, energetic | 
and consistent opposer of the abuses of Banking, he will not 
be accused of aiding or conniving at the perpetuation of such 








abuses. The confidence of the community may rest on him, 
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without regard to party. Wo Lave paiedl thgough years of 
turmoil, excitement and struggle; if peace is at last to visit 
us, her advent must be through the influence of moderate 
counsels and the cultivation of a spirit of compromise on all 
hands, but especially on the part of the majority. Shall we 
not hope that this spirit will be cherished ? 


objectious to such an institution which apply to the substance 
rather than the name. They are not wholly original with 
us, but commend themselves to our judgement after much 
examination and reflection. Those to whom we have pre- 
sented them have generally approved; and they include 
many of each political party. It seems clear to us that there 
were certain great public benefits formerly attained through 
the medium of a National Bank, in the equalizing and regu- 
lating of Exchanges and the furnishing of a cheap portable 
or remittable Currency of uniform value through the country, 
which have not been and cannot so well be secured otherwise. 
If there wer., on the other hand, errors and defects in the 
constitution of former Banks, and by consequence abuses in 
their. operation, we do not see why these are inseparable 
from the benefits—why the latter may not be secured and 
the former repressed.—But we did not propose to argue the 
matter, but simply submit the project alluded to, which is as 
follows : 

A capital of barely twenty millions of dollars, for princi- 
pal bank and branches inclusive. A rigid restriction of its 
business to the purchase and sale of Bills of Exchange, hav- 
ing not more than sixty days to run, and of Notes of other 
Banks, to send home for redemption. The mother Bank only 
to issue Notes, redeemable always at its counter in specie un- 
ver heavy penalties, and a legal tender in payments to the 
Government, the Bank and all its branches. No notes dis- 
counted whatever, and wb bills of exchange discounted bear- 
ing the name of an officer of the Treasury, Members of 
Congress, or (unless to a limited extent) Director ef the Bank. 
All profits beyond seven per cent. per annum to be equally 
shared between the stockholders and the Government ; one- 
half to be paid to the Government at the settlement of each 
year’s accounts, as a consideration for the privileges granted ; 
the other to be retained on behalf of the stockholders as a 
reserve against any contingency; all of it over ten per cent. 
on the whole capital to be divided among them every ten 
years. None but citizens of this country permitted to hold 
stock. The Bank to be the depository of the Public Money, 
and to perform all the services to the Government which any 
former Bank has done or which may hereafter be desirable. 


- + — 


Lecture on Agriculture.—The lecture of Mr. Coleman, |! 
| delivered at the American Institute on Wednesday evening, 


was very long and rather tiresome: but it contained many 


truths and practical suggestions worthy of general considera- | 


tions The main topics of his address were the dignity of 
manual labor, the true relation of Agriculture to National 
wealth, social prosperity and individual happiness, the vari- 
ous abuses which have grown out of its neglect and the 
means necessary to restore it to its proper rank in general es- 


| teem. The contrast between our own land and foreign coun- 


tries,—in the freedom and sure reward of labor, and in the 
wider scope which we enjoy for manifold improvements, was 
fully displayed ; and many valuable statistics were presented, 
of the amount of grains raised in various portions of this and 
foreign lands,—of the results of different modes of culture 
and of the new inventions which have been introduced, and 
the ways devised to carry forward this great branch of true 
national greatness. 

The prevalent opinion that the discoveries of science can 
not “be profitably applied to agriculture was disproved, and 
earnest attention to the results of experiment and the de- 
ductions of analogy was zealously urged. Some very useful 
practical remarks were made upon the imperfect culture of 
lands,—the neglect to manure and otherwise nourish them,— 
the plan of constantly employing the ground, fora succes- 
sion of years, without respite and the careless, half-way cul- 
ture too often bestowed upon valuable farms thus rendered 
almost worthless. The disposition of our people to become 
rich by speculation—by ‘ dealing in fancy stocks—and in all 
sorts of stock except live stock,’ was severely reprehended, 
and the opinion maintained that, in order to prosperity, this 
must give place to a regard for and a devotion to agricultural 
pursuits and a just appreciation of honest industry. 

The proper and most feasible method to bring about this 
desirable state of public feeling, in Mr. Coleman's opinon, is 





to organize agricultural societies throughout the country, to 
diffuse information upon this and kindred subjects and to de- 
vise and give weight to plans for the promotion of our agri- 
cultural interests. He spoke in terms of high commendation 
of the Institutes already formed for purposes akin to these, of 
the efforts of individuals in different sections of the U. States 
and the spirit generally manifested among the well and ac- 
curately informed portions of community with regard to these 
subjects. He mentioned the plan which has been suggested 
of establishing a central Agricultural Society, and approved 
rather ef dividing the United States into four Districts and 
thus establishing as many separate Societies. 

The audience was quite numerous and as attentive to the 
discourse as the‘nature of the subject would easily allow. 


diicmcecetpanoamati 
The New-York Charter Election took place on Tuesday, 
and resulted in the triumph of the Van Buren or opposition 
party by a greatly reduced majority. Robert H. Morris, ex- 
Recorder, is elected Mayor over J. Philips Phoenix, the Whig 
candidate, by about 400 majority. (Last April, Mr. Varian 
beat Mr. Phoenix 1,628.) The Whigs have carried their old 
five wards, with their entire ticket, in the seventh and fourth 
though in the litter there is a majority for Morris as Mayor. 
They have also elected the Collectors in the eighth and tenth, 
and the Assessors in the twelfth. They failed to carry the 
Alderman in the eighth by 59, in the tenth by 119, and As- 
sistant by 38 ; in the twelfts by about 100 on each; in the 
sixteenth by 60 ; and in the seventeenth by 85. Three hun- 
dred more votes of the thousands unpolled would have given 
them a very decided ascendancy in the Common Council. 
The majorities for Mayor are very nearly as follows : 
Wards. Prewix, 





D asinneeengdvabionl 524 
EL. wevcce conces coce 358 
i simp naenéecumnt 
WE weegsdGesdeeneat 207 
ete eee 102 
KV... cooseccccecccece 815 a 
Détal.. ci6cocevere 2,783 ef 
Morris ...... 3,184 XIII. ...--. 
Morris’s majority.... 401 
(Very nearly.) 
NEW COMMON COUNCIL. 
! Wards. Aldermen. Assistant Aldermen. 
I. Calvin Balis, Philip V. Hoffman, 


II. Caleb S. Woodhull, 


George F. Nesbitt, 
"IIT. Egbert Benson, 


John A. Underwood, 


IV. Rickard 8. Williams, Alfred Ashfield, 
V. Robert Jones, Wilkam Adams, 
| VI. Felix O'Neil, William Shaler, 
| VII. Morris Franklin, ‘illiam D. Murphy, 
| VHI. David Vandervoort, Thomas R. Lee, 
1X. Moses G. Leonard, Wm. D. Waterman, 
|  X. Elijah F. Purdy, Daniel Ward, 
| XI. Abraham Hatfield, Charles J. Dodge, 
| XII. Samuel Bradburst, Henry Brevoort, 
XIII. Cornelius B. Timpson, Daniel D. Briggs, 


XIV. Edward S. Innes, 
XV. Elijah H. Kimball, 
XVI. James Pollock, 
XVII. Frederick A. Lee, 
a KF Those in Italic are Whigs. 14 Whig to 20 V. ‘3B. 


{ —E 

| ‘ibany Charter Election.—Teunis Van Vechten, Whig, 
is elected Mayor of Albany over Hon. Gerrit Y. Lansing, 
| V. B. by only eight majority: the aggregate vote being as 
follows : 


Jared L- Rathbone, mthbone, W- 2 474 Tounie Vin VechtenW.2,447 
Erastus Corning, V.B. 2,106 Gerrit Y. Lansing, V.B.2,439 
| Whig majority eeecccce . 368 Whig majority ........ 8 8 

On other tickets, the Whig majority is larger ; on Supervi- 
sors, Whig aggregate 2,508 ; V. B. 2,408 : and this is very 
nearly the average majority.—This was the first election un- 
der the new division into ten instead of five Wards. The 
Whigs have five to three of the Supervisors, and, having car- 
tied six of the ten Wards, have twelve to eight in the Com- 
mon Council. 

Brooklyn Election—The Charter Election in Brooklyn 
took place on Tuesday, and resulted in an overwhelming 
Whig victory. Cyrus P. Smith is reélected Mayor over R. 
V. W. Thorne by 725 majority: last year 188. The Whigs 
have six of the nine Wards and all the general ticket by simi- 
lar majorities. 

Cincinnati.—A spirited election for City Officers took 
place in Cincinnati on Monday of last week, turning almost 
entirely on the question ‘Shall Grog-shops be tolerated !' 
Alcohol carried the day jn a large majority of the Wards. 
Hon. Samuel W. Davies was elected Mayor without oppo- 
sition. 


Abraham B. Davis, 
Erastus C. Benedict, 


=— 
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Coxxxcticut.—Returns from every town in the State but 
two give the following aggregate vote for Governor in the 
several Counties, as compared with the vote last April : 


—1841.— —-1840.— 

Counties. Ni Ellsworth. Niles. 
Hartford, ....-.---- 5,194 «-+ ~~~ 6,045 4,687 
New-Haven, ....--- - 4,387 3,203...... 4,951 4,160 
New-London,....--- 3,173 2,541......3,569 3,068 
Fairfield, ....-.---- 3,449 a 4,789 4,000 
Windham, ...... -- -2,342 1,806...... 2,686 2,387 

coodéteet 3,919 136 ...... 4,298 3 


Litchfield, 3 
Middlesex, ...... -.-1,878 180B..c<-s 2,2 2,97 
Tolland, ...... o-++- 1,736 1 
Tetah.ceconnt --26,078 ,99D ©. 25,883 
Whig majority...... 5,620 "De last year. .4,572 
From several towns tho majority is given, which reduces 
the repurted aggregates for this year below what they really 
are. But the full vote is less than last year, though the ma- 
jority is greater. oe 
All the other Whig State officers are reélected by similar 
majorities. 


THE NEW-YORKER. 


New-¥ork Megislature. 

In the Sznatz on Tuesday, Mr. Sibley, from the Judiciary, 
reported against the repeal of the Criminal Court Law of 
this city. Mr. Nicholas reported a bill to incorporate the 
Sun Insurance Company of New-York, which was ordered to 
| a third reading. The bill relative to the Atlas Insurance Co. 
| was also ordered to a third reading. The Senate then went 
|| into executive session and adjourned. 


| 
{ 
al In the Assxmscx, the session was taken up principally 
7 


with the discussion on a resolution of Mr. Culver’s, that the 
| Committee on Railroads preceed te New-York and examine 
the books of the Erie Railroad Company, and take further 
testimony in relation thereto. Mr. Chatfield wished the in- 
vestigation to be prosecuted on the line of the road. 

After considerable debate, the resolution was laid ou the 
table, and the House adjourned. 

On Wednesday-in the Szxatz, petitions were presented 
for a repeal of the law exempting clergymen from taxation, 
pean sg-———peery agers ig title 


all reélected by the following majorities : a 
Dist. H 
L. Hertford........... Joseph Trumbull ..-- .--- 1,275 
Il. N. Haven, Middlesex. Wm. W. Boardman... ... 1,116 

Ill. New-London ....... Thovras W. Williams .... 62 

BV. PERM. ccoce secae Thomas B. Osborne...... 809 

V. Litchfield.......... Truman Smith ........- - 818 4 

VL Windham & Tolland.John H. Brockway ...-.. 912 
Aggregate majorities........... 202-5950 


The new Senate consists of 20 Whigs, 1 V. B. Last year 
18 to 3. 

The House stands 117 Whig, 55 V. B.—40 vacancies.— | 
Last year, Whigs 140, V. B. 66. 








Ruopz Istaxp.—A fully attended Whig State Conven- | 
tion assembled at Providence on Wednesday Tih tant, end | 
unanimously nominated for reélection Hons. Jossru L. Tin- | 
Livomast and Rosgrrt B. Craxstox, late Members of Con- ; 
gress from that State. They will probably have little or no 
opposition. Election on the 21st inst. | 

ee | 

Vermuont.—The election of ‘Council of Censors’ took | 
place in the Green Mountain State on the 31st ult. Very | 
little interest was felt in the election and probably not more | 
than 10,000 votes were cast. The regular Whig Ticket is | 
undoubtedly elected. None was nominated by the Opposi- | 


tion; the Abolitionists, however, had distinct candidates, | 


and a third ticket was made up on grounds a a ae 


A message was received from the Governor transmitting a 
communication from the acting governor of Virginia and the 
reply of the executive of this state, in relation to the surren- 


620 || der of R. F. Curry, an alleged fugitive from justice. 


In the Assemsxr, Mr. O'Sullivan made a long and elaborate 


|| argument on the subject of capital punishments, concluding 


with the recommendation that capital punishments be forth- 
with abolished, and that solitary imprisonment for life be 
substituted therefor. The committee introduced a bill to 


| carry out their views. 


The remainder of the day was occupied in discussing a bill 
authorising the holding of the October term of the Supreme 
Court at Rochester, which was finally passed. 


Gov. Gilmer of Virginia, who had been nominated for 
Cengress in the Albemarle District, has declined being a 
candidate. 

—— 

0G” The Native American party in Louisiana held a State 
Convention not long since, and have issued a long and well 
written address to the People of the United States. 


en 
0 Judge Underwood was nominated for Congress in the 


|| Tenth District of Kentucky, at a large Whig Convention 
| held at Bowling Green on the 29th ult. There were several 


rival candidates for the nomination; but they all with one 
exception consented to abide the decision of the Convention. 
Hon. Henry Clay arrived at his residence near Lexingtou 








from party politics. 


Vermont is the only State in the Union which hes sesh of 


body of officers. Their duties are to examine whether the | 
laws of the State have been administered in accordance with | 
the Constitution, and to exercise a general supervision over 


the Executive and Legislative Departments. They are cho- | 


sen ofce in seven years. | 
Inpiasa.—Gov. Bigger has directed that a Special Elec- | 


tion fer Members in Congress be held in that State on | 
Tuesday the 3d of May. 





hi 
ILt1s018.—Considerable indignation is manifested in IM- 


nois because their Legislature made no appropriation for ; 
internal improvement. Public meetings are held in various. 
parts of the State, and an Extra Session is insisted on. 


—_—_ LL 
Tassessze.—Gov. Polk bas issued his Proclamation or- | 


dering a Special Election throughout Tennessee for Mem- 
bers of Congress on Thursday the 6th of May. 

i } 

Marriaspv.—The Legislature of this State ended its Extra 

Session on the 7th. Among the acts passed was one, which 


succeeded by a very small any ge pe House, appro- | 
pristing Two Millions of Dollars for tion of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. Nat. Intel. 


City by a vote of 201 to 60 for Charles F. Durant. Not a 
party contest: both Whigs. 


anpetiattiteaeion 
> Hon. Hixes Hort, elected to Cungress from Georgia | 
last winter te fill a vacancy, declines a reélection. 

0 Hon. Gzonor N. Bricos of Mass. is proposed for 
Speaker of the next House of Representatives. He is a. 
strong man. 

Hon. Hesny A. Wise of Va. is also suggested. 

TF” George W. Woodward has been appointed President 
Judge of the Fourth Judicial District in Pennsylvania. 

0 Lord Sydenham, Governor General of Canada, is said 


D. 8. Gregory, Esq. has bnen reélected Mayor of Jersey | 





on the 31st ult. We are pleased to learn that his health is 
| Festored. 
| Hon. Trevanion B. Dallas, one of the Judges of the Dis- 


trict Court for Allegheny County, Pa. died at his residence 


in Pittsburg on the 7th inst. 

John Counter, Esq. has been elected Mayor ef Kingston, 
the new metropolis of Canada. 

Francis H. Ruggles has been chosen President of Fre- 
donia Bank, N. Y. 

0” Several ef the Counties of Kentucky are taking mea- 
sures, to celebrate the Anniversary of the settlement of that 
that State. 

Col. C. 8S. Todd, has retired from the Editorship of the 
| Cincinnati Daily Republican. Col. Todd was an aid of Gen. 
| Harrison at the Battle of the Thames, and has held import- 
| ant civil stations at different periods. Gen. Harrison in- 


f conded cm appeiat him to on Easbasey. 


| Hon. Philo C. Fniler resigned the Speakership of the 


Se ae of Representatives on the 3d inst. in con- 


sequence of receiving an appointment in the General Post 
Office Department. Hon. John Biddle, of Wayne Co. Mich. 
was chosen to fill the vacancy. 


TE»: ne ae 
Good Business.—The Philadelphia U. S. Gazette of Fri- 
day states that the revenue of the Philadelphia, Wilmington 
and Baltimore Railroad for the last two months, February 
|, and March, was near One Hundred Thousand Dollars— 
| that during the month of March, the receipts exceeded Fifty- 
| Five Thousand Dollars. This appears as if the Stockhold- 
ers may expect good dividends. 
———= 
Suicide.—Mr. William Blow, late Clerk of the Superior 
Court of Greensville Co. Va., put an end to his existence on 
the 4th inst. by cutting his throat. 
—— 


The Globe of the 10th has an Editorial of nearly two 
lously endeavoring to discover heresies in 








in the Montreal papers to be dangerously indisposed. 


President Trugn’s Address. 





os 


From Fionipa.—The Talahassce Sentinel of the 2d instant 
says that the Indians are fast leaving Tampa Bay for their 
homes in the far West. Upwards of 400 were already on 
their way. Sam Jones has sent word to Gen. Armistead 
that he need not send any message to him, as he would not go. 
Capt. Kerr has also captured 20 Indians w*th their Chief, 
Coosa Tustenuggee. The Sentinel looks upon the war as 
stil] unfinished, since Jones is yet 

News from Florida received at St. Auguetine makes t pro 
bable that the end of the war is in the comparatively near 
prospect. Wuitp Cat has come in with his warriors, and 
about 600 Indians have been captured or surrendered. A 
letter received at St. Augustine from an officer of the Army 
at Tempe Bay, expresses the opinion that “ there will not 
be another gun fired by the Indians in Florida.” 


—»a— ® . 
From Sourn Amgnica.—News from Carthagena has been 
received to the 4th ult. No change in political affairs has 
taken place since previous advices. The central govern] 
ment of Bogota has failed to reduce the Provinces to subjec- 
tion. The forces of the Province of Antioqua, under Gene- 
rals Cordova and Vesga, had gained a victory over a body of 


government troops. 

The Governor of Rio Hacha, being applied to by some 
Danish merchants for a release from paying certain duties 
on the ground that they would be obliged to pay them like- 
wise to the central government of Bogota, declared that 
Ric Hacha was entirely independent of Bogota, and that 
the claims for duties in behalf the State would not be relin 
quished. peanatiniitinn. 

Latest rrom Rio Janzino.—The ship Hibernia arrived 
onthe 12th from Rie Janeiro, bringing dates to Feb. 26th. 
Wa. H. Cary, a U. S. seaman died on beard of her on the 
18th of March. At the time of her sailing the U. 8. ships 
Constellation, Potomac, Decatur, Concord, Marion and En- 
terprise were in that port. The brig Malek Adhel was to 
sail for Baltimore on the 27th, in charge of Lieut. Ogden, of 
the Potomac. The British brig of war, Tower, brought into 
Rio Janeiro on the 22d of February, the Portuguese brig 
Three Brothers, from the coast of Africa, with 380 slaves 
on board ; 560 hall died on do gromg. 


From Tampico. —te alae Reindeer arrived yester- 
day morning, cight days from Tampico. We learned by con- 
versation with passengers, that the authorities in Tam- 
Ay of an outbreak of the Federal- 
arrests of individuals have been 
made for speaking freely against the conduct of the Govern- 


ment. The streets were pretected by cannon, and genera! 
anxiety existed in Ti 
[N.O. Bee. 


The Reindeer brought $68,834 in specie. 
f——_______] 


Tue Furerat Procession and observances on Saturday, 
in honor of our late beloved President, Wutiam Haesaryr 
Harrisons, were the most imposing testimonial of a Poo- 
ple’s gratitude for the services, and sorrow for the loss of a 
beloved Patriot, that it was ever our fortune to witness. 
Not less than Twestr-Five Tuovsanp citizens, without 
distinction of party, united directly and earnestly in these 
honors by forming in the Procession, with appropriate uni- 
forms, badges and banners; while the number of sympathi- 
sing spectators can hardly have fallen short of One Hun- 
dred Thousand. The Senior and Junior General Commit- 
tees of each party united on this occasion, with the Military. 
the Firemen, the Odd Fellows, the Trades, the various Sci- 
entific, Literary, and Beneficent Associations, &., &c. Tho 
Military display was the finest we ever witnessed. The 
German corps, with their admirable music, contributed 
greatly to the effect of this display; and the several Benevo- 
lent Societies, especially the Hibernian and Shamrock, made 
a noble appearance. Altogether, the spectacle, notwith- 
standing the solemnity and sorrow of the occasion, was one 
of gratifying interest to the heart of every American. It 
showed that the National heart is in the right place, and 
that no amount of mere party detraction can really and per- 
manently tarnish the fame of a devoted Patriot, ar rob him 
of his just reward, a Nation's Gratitude in life, and heart 
felt sorrow at his death. 

iceendilieciommen 

07 The Methodist Church in Akron, Ohio, was consumed 
on the morning of Wednesday the 17th. The Church cost 
$3,300, and was insured for $2,200. : 

OF It is stated in the papers that a very eloquent dis- 


James Williamson has boon elected Mayor of Meumeo,0. 
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Chancellor, was served upon the Bank of Western New-York en the 
6th unst., which, as @ matter of course, stope all ite operations for the 
present, in the redemption of its bills or otherwise. 

In consequence of the sevore attacks upon his character in the Re- 


with the Bank. His object he says is “ to explain to him as a per- 
sonal friend, several matteré very simple in themselves, but which have 


demanded in 1840, was made by him, which was wholly unfounded in 
law and equity—wholly from the ‘ancient and kindly recollections’ 
which he cherished toward the Bank. In conclusion he says: 


“Such is the history of this cotton operation. It consisted merely in 
this—thet the Bank, accustomed 
redit, resolved 


House when the vote was taken. 
Mr. Reed's bill, vetoed by Gov. Porter, has been referred back to 
the Committee on Ginance, in the Senate. 


closed at 103. This is we believe the lowest price it has ever been 
sold at. Delaware and Hudson fell off 4, Stoui ngton}. 

Stare Srocn.—$5,000 Canal Fives (1858,) sold at 83; $2,400 Ohio 
Siacs, (1860) at 90; $2,000 Lilinois Sixes (1870) at 49; $10,000 Indiana 
bonds 58 1-2 

There appears to be come demand for Domestic Exchange, although 
not so large to-day as yesterday. The rates are on below. 

Philadelphia 34634 ; Baltimore 34634; Richmond 4405; Charleston | 
ljal@; Savannnah 4654 ; Mobile 900) ; N. Orleans Sie54 ; Cincinnati | 
Tak 


In Foreign there will not be much doing probably until Thureday. | B. H 


Sterling rates are 7447} ; France 5 28je5 30 


There is not much activity in the Flour Market to-day. There is no | McDonell. 





d i for exports, on account of the higner rates demanded by 
holders, excepting small lots for the West Indies, &c. The mauiry is | 
principally confined to the wants of consumption and the Eastern | 
Market. | 
Genesee is frm at 494 « 65 00. Howard-st. §4 75, Georgetown | 
$4 75, Ohio 4 75 a 4 874, Troy 4 87 a4 91. About 1200 bales Cotton | 
have been taken to-day principally for exports at previous rates. We 
have to note a sale of 2,000 bushels Southern Oats at 27, 2,000 bushels 
Nerthern Cora at 52 cents weight; 2,000 bushels Ryo at 51 « 52 conte, 
30 bbis. Pot Ashes at 5 50, 500 bbls. N. C. Turpentine at 2 a 2). 


GENERAL NEWS. 


' DAY OF NATIONAL FASTING. 
By the Official Proclamation, which follows, it will be 
seen that President Tyler has recommended the observance 
of Friday, May 14, as a day of general Fasting and Prayer, 
throughout ‘the United States, in consequence of the late 
National bereavement. This is most manifestly an appro- 
priate suggestion ; and will, we doubt not, meeta most hear- 
ty approval from all the Fellow-Citizens of the illustrious 
dead. rue Y 
TO THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
A RECOMMENDATION. 
When a Christian People feel themselves to be overtaken 
by @ great public calamity, it becomes them to humble them- 
selves under the dispensation of Divine Providence, to re- 
cognize His righteous over the children of men, 


own unworthiness, and to supplieate His merciful protection 
for the future. 

The death of Wittiam Hasny Harrison, late President 
of the United States, so soon after his elevation to that high | 
office, is a bereavement peculiarly calculated to be regarded , 
asa heavy effliction, and to impress all minds with a sense | 
of the uncertainty of human things, and of the | 
¢ Nations, as well as of individuals, upon our Heavenly | 
arent. i 
Pk gt ht, therefore, that I should be acting in con- | 
‘ormity wi general ion and feelings of the com- 
munity in recommending i leaan the Peale ef te | 








JOHN TYLER. 
Wasmineron, April 13, 1841. : | 


to acknowledge His goodness in ume past, as well as their | P."c® 


Uni States, of every religious denomination, that, accord- || thet 
several modes 


To the Editor of the Baltimore Patriot : 

e a part of the letter from hy hh 
William i of Pi written late can- 
vass; it sets forth clearl i views upon 
the subject of the Tariff, Lands, 


and Public 
of the excellent man the who is now chief executive of this 


nation 

Witramesunon, Va. Oct. 17, 1840. 
My Dear Sin :—My opinions were fully expressed at St. 
Clairsville, and at Steubenville. At both places, in regard 
to the question, “ What are opinions i to the 
Tariff?’ I answered that I was in fa 
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in my view to 15 or 20 ; _— 

tion of the war upon the currency which lyzed 
Shenigubihaotemen' @-mapdeanlien wreaeend 
belief, that ity would . 

tion with this, I would take occasion to ‘say that in 
favor of the distribution of the proceeds of the sales of the 
Public Lands among of 

revenue by duties on imports in opposition to a 
system of direct taxation, as every way onerous to the 
E unproductive to the treasury, and expensive in the col- 
tion. That in these views I was to believe that 
I concurred with Mr. Clay and Gen. ison, so that there 
existed a prospect, in the event of Gen. Harrison's election, 


fleeting and ever varying system which promised one thing 
to-day, and produced another to-morrow. 

The above, as well as I can now recollect, is in sub- 
stance what I said at St. Clairsville, and Steubenville. 
see in it nothing to retract and ing to explain, 
should have repeated the above at Pittsburg, but for the fact 
that those around me exclaimed ‘that is enough !’ when my 
answer was given. 


E 





A LETTER FROM SENATOR POINDEXTER. 
“Wasurroron Crry, April 6, 1841, 
Sin:—The press in this District, having omitted, in the 





APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT | 


Officers of the Customs—Collectors. 
James Pennine, Mobile, Alabama, in the place of John | 


if 


. Hogan. 
Epwarp Brooxs, Detroit, Michigan, in the place of John | 
Joxatuan Roserts, Philadelphia, vice Calvin Blythe. || 

Su ‘ \\ 
J. Wasnieoron Trsox, Philadelphia, in the place of | 
George W. Riter. H| 


; Naval Officer. 

Bera Bavorr, Philadelphia, in the place of John Horn. | 

—Ee 4 

(7 It is to be regretted, that domestic circumstances had | 

called the Secretary of the Navy from the Seat of Government || 
before the occurrence of the President's illness, and hare 





The City Bank has declared « dividend of four per cent. for the last | 
ox months payable on the 30th inst. 

The Detroit Free Pross says, “ Tho Bank Suspension bill has passed | 
both branches of the Legislature and wants but the signature of the 


Governor, which it will no doubt promptly and cordially receive, to || 


become a law. The sum and substance of the bill is, that it gives a 
naked, unquahfied, indefinite and unconditional su«pension of specie | 
payments to the Bank of Michigan and the Farmers’ and Mechanics’ | 
Bank and their branches. The suspension of any of the other Banks 
named in the bill is at the discretion of the State officers Our banking | 
systean Then hereafter is to be genuine wild cat. } 
The Michigan State Bank, whose suspension was legalized last win- | 
ter until the Ist inst. resumed specie payment on that day. A bill ha | 
been introduced into the House to repeal its charter. 
Wednesday, P.M. | 
At the Board to-day the operations, excepting U. S. Bank and N. A. | 
Trust, were limited. Of the former 1,000 shares were sold closing at 
174, a decline of 1} per cent. N. A. Trust fell off &% per cent from | 
yesterday's closing rate, selling as low as 10. Stonington declined ¢ | 
Long Island }, Vicksburg 4. 


| 
$500 Obio sixes (1860) sold at 90. \ 


$2,000 Illinois sixes (1860) at 69. 
$20,000 Canal Fives (1858) at &3. 
The inquiry for Foreign Exchange has been larger to-day, and the 
rates are higher. We quoteSterting 7408 For Southern bills with- 
out endorsements 7§ a 7j- Francs are in good demand at 5 2ij 0. 
5 284.§0n Amsterdam therate is 394; Bremen 76 a 764; Hamburg 35). 

No material change in Domestic Exchanges. 

The inquiry for Cotton has not been large to-day. Sale, about 800 | 
bales without change ia price. The Flour market continues fair with | 
a steady demand for consumption and Eastern ports. Holders of | 
Geneseo demand 4 4 a 5; Howard-strest end Georgetown § 75; | 
Ohio 4 81 a 487; Troy 4 87 2 495. Sales, 1200 bushels Northern 
Corn at 53 measure, Southern, last sale, at 59. Rye Si a 52, Barley 48 

ne 

Colored Population of P: wania.— There are 25,- 
549 negroes in the City and County of Philadelphia. A | 
house of refuge for colored children is proposed. There | 
are 50,090 negroca in the State. Of every nine convicts in | 
the Eastern Penitentiary, in 1831, 4 were negroes: of every 
nine in 1841, seven wero blacks! This is an alarming dis- 
proportion, considering the fewness of the blacks.” 

“EPittaburgh Presbyterian Advocate. 





occasioned his absence up to this moment. Mr. Badger is | 
still in this city. [Raleigh (N, C.) Register. | 
-_— { 
Joux Trier, who is now President of the United States, 
| is a widower. His son married a daughter of Thomas A. ‘: 
Cooper, the distinguished tragedian. She is -daughter 
‘to the late Major Fairlie, formerly of New-York, an officer 
| of the revolution, oS whose — was the wife of 

Mr. Cooper. Mra. Tyler page | iss Cooper) will pre- 
| side as the lady of the White House. She is one of the | 


| most amiable and accomplished ladies in the country, and 


will do honor to the station to which she is elevated. " 
We are authorized to say that, under the pressure of the |, 
public business, increased Tecent @ve.ts, as well as by |; 
the approach of an Extra Session of Congress, the Presi- | 
| dent finds it a re to make some arrangement for || 
| the employment of his time. He proposes, therefore, to see || 
| his Fellow-Citizens, who may wish to call on him, from 10 | 
| to 12 o'clock every day in the week, except Sunday. i 
[National Intelligencer. | 
Correspondence of the United States Gazette. \ 
Wasmxeror, April3, 1841. | 
| . The members of General Harrison's family, who had re- | 
| sided with him since his Inauguration, were to leave, and, I | 
| believe, have left, the city to-day, on their return to North || 
Bénd. As soon as Mr. yler arrived, he a & po- | 
lite note to them, with them on heavy loss | 
which the will of Providence had required them to bear, and | 
requesting that they would not think of quitting the Execu- 
tive Mansion, for the present, but weuld permit him to con- 
| sider himself as indebted to their when he enter- 
ed it, or that they would gratify him by remaining as his 
guests. That they felt the kindness of his offer, they have 
no hesitation in acknowledging; but a sense of the duty | 
| they owed to the bereaved widow, prevailed over every other | 
consideration, and induced them to make the speediest ar- | 
| rangements for a journey to the West. Great apprehensions 
}are felt as to the effect which will be uced on the | 
| bealth of Mrs. Harrison, when the news of her bereave- | 
ment reaches her. ‘“ Heaven tempers the wind-to the shorn | 
lamb ;” but in her weak state of health, clinging to her hus- 
band, as sho did, with an affection which years had not 
abated, it Will surprise few if she should sink under the vio- 
lence of the shock. 





| are, need not be 


notice taken of the lamented death of our late 
Chief Magistrate, to draw public attention to the late Vice- 
President, who has become by that event, under the Consti- 


|| tution, President of the United States for the remainder of 


the term for which Gen. Harrison was elected, I you 
will pardon the liberty I take, in offering to you, and 
your valuable to the public, my own opinions (to be 
received fur what they are worth,) of the principles which 
will <7 the course of the Administration of President 
Tyler. 8 , of course, without his authority or know- 
; but from a long and intimate association with him, 
as well in private life, as in the councils of the Nation, I 
think I may venture to speak confidently of this high public 
functionary. With these lights, I beg my Wuie friends 
throughout the Union, to be assured that the Administration 


| will be purely Whig; the principles and doctrines main- 


tained by the great body of the Wuie party, in every part 
of our wide-spread Confederacy, under the influence of 


which our late glorious triumph was achieved, will be rigidly 
observed and respected, with every © regard to the 
doctrines 


| rights of the minority. What these A ve 2 and 


recapitulated ; they have undergone full 
discussion, and are universaliy understood. 
The Constitution will, as it should, constitute the sheet- 


| anchor of every measure emanating from the Executive De- 


partment. The co-ordinate departments of the Government 
will be respected in the exercise of their just powers, in 
their legitimate sphere of action. In short, he will in all 
things be the President of the whole Union, acting for the 
genera! welfare of his country, discarding all sectional influ- 
ences, or personal partialities. 

Sete mmr ee mae 
is acts, fulfil igh expectations is countrymen, by the 
purity, wisdom, and inflexible firmness which will not fail to 
characterize his Administration. I have thought it due to 


|, lamented Chief Magistrate, and as one of the humble advo- 


cates of Reform in the abuses and tions of the two 
preceding Administrations, to say thus much, for the sake of 
the cause in favor of which, 1 have so long struggled at 
every sacrifice; and to vent as far as i , the 
diffusion among the patete i States, of doubts 
and apprehensions, respecting the views of the coming Ad- 
ministration, which have been 
tion of the news press, prematurely and without proper 
consideration. if jealousies and divisions are not checked 
in their inception, let those who cherish them without o 
shadow of foundation, feel the high responsibility which they 
incur, and look well to the neces. I believe no man 
in the Nation will venture to t my fidelity to the Whi 
party; and, secking no favor from any Chief Magistrate, 
claim the right to say, which I do, with the utmvst sincerity 
—a statesman more sound in his political principles, or 
more firm in his for the general good; a man more 
free from guile or dissimulation, or of more lofty nature and 
benevolence of heart, does not live than John Tyler, who 
has become, by fortuitous events, President of this great and 
powerful Republic. ~ Your friend and aw din, 


: 
3 








Lake Navication.—The steamboat Gore, from Toronto, 
U. C., arrived at Rochester, in thie Stare, on the 5th inst. 
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76 THE NEW-YORKER. 
—_aee - Se 
PRESIDENT TYLER’S ADDRESS. would have my countrymen to understand the principle of 
—_— the Executive action. 
Te the People of the United States. In all public ex i the most rigid economy should 
Fetitow-Citizens: Before my arrival at the seat of » be resorted to, and, as one of its results, a public debt in 


Government the painful communication was made t» you by 
the several 
States. Upon him you had conferred your suffrages for the | 
first office in your gift, and had selected him as your chesen || 
instrument to correct and reform all such errors and abuses || 
as had manifested themselves from time to time in the prac || 
tical operation of the Government. While standing at the 
threshold of this great work, he has, by the dispensation of 
an all-wise Providence, been removed from amongst us, and | 
by the provisions of the Constitution the efforts to be directed | 
to the accomplishment of this vitally important task have 
devolved upon myself. This same occurrence has subjected / 
the wisdom and sufficiency of our institutions to a new test. | 
For the first time in our history the person elected to the | 
Vice Presidency of the United States, by the happening of | 
a contingency provided for in the Constitution, has had de- | 
volved upon him the Presidential office. The spirit of fac- | 
tion, which is directly opposed to the spirit of a lofty pat- | 
riotism, may find in this occasion for assaults upon my Ad- | 
ministration. And in succeeding, under circumstances so | 
sudden and unexpected, and to responsibilities so greatly | 
augmented, to the administration of public affairs, I shall | 
place in the intelligence and patriotism of the People my 
only sure reliance My earnest prayer shall be constantly | 
siiumh avin hale aihdgeunth Ging che wate 
me, and by whose dispensation I am called to the high office | 
of President of this paaieamniay cay } 
out the principles of that Constitution which I have sworn | 
“ to protect, preserve, and defend.” 
The usual opportunity which is afforded to a Chief’ Magis- | 
trate upon his induction to office of ing to his coun- || 
an expostion of the policy which would guide his | 
ministration, in the form of an inaugural address, not hav- | 
ing, under the peculiar circumstances which have brought me | 
to the discharge of the high duties of President of the Uni- | 
ted States, been afforded to me, a brief exposition of the | 
principles which will govern me in the general course of my | 
ini ion of public affairs would seem to be due as 
well to myself as to you. In regard to foreign nations, 





i] 


should be rendered replete with efficiency. 

In view of the fact, well avouched by history, that the | 
tendency of all human institutions is to concentrate power | 
in the hands of a single man, and that their ultimate down- _ 
fall has proceeded from this cause, I deem it of the most | 

ial i complete ion should take | 
place between the sword and the purse. No matter where | 
or how the public moneys shall be deposited, so long as the | 
President can exert the er of appointing and removing, | 
at his pl e, the agent eokeatid ter their custody, the | 
Commander-in-chief of the Army and Navy is in fact the || 
Treasurer. A permanent and radical change should there- | 
fore be decreed. The patronage incident to the Presidential | 
office, already great, is i . Such increase | 





is destined to 
until, without » of h, an army of officeholders 
may be spread over the The unrestrained power ex- | 


ee hand it over to some favorite as | 
to 


: 


i i officer 
absolute and supreme. I will, at a proper time, invoke the 
action of Congress upon this subject, and shall readily ac- 
quiesce in the adoption of all proper measures which are 
calculated to arrest these evils, so full of in their 
tendency. I will remove no incumbent from office who has 
faithfully and —— himself of the duties of his 
office, except in cases w such officer has been guilty 
of an active partizanship or by secret means—the less manly, 


elections. Numerous removals may become necessary under | 


feeling. I have to cherish or indulge unkind | 
feelings toward any, but my conduct will be regulated by a ) 


to 
be tolerated, the fall enjoyment of the right of suffrage will 
be maintained as the Ciceaighe of overt Amariagn Udiesn, 
but I say emphatically to the official corps, “thus far and no 
.” I have Awelt the upon this subject, be- 
cause removals from ofice are likely often to arise, and I, 


i 





ts of the deeply regretted death of | 
Wuttiam Heyer Harrisons, late President of the United | 


| cure each person in the 


time of peace be sedulously avoided. A wise and 
constituency will never object to the imposition of necessary 
burdens for useful ends; and true wisdom dictates the resort 
to such means, in order to supply deficiencies ip the revenue, 
rather than to those doubtful expedients which, ultimating 
in a public debt, serve to embarrass the resources of the 
country and to lessen its ability to meet any great emergency 
which may arise. All sinecures should be abolished. The 
a jations should be direct and explicit, so as to leave 
as limited a share of discretion to the di ing agents as 
may be found com oe i yer © A strict 

ibility on Govern- 
wane ol be maintai cy and ciation or defalcation 
visited with immediate expulsion from office and the must 
condign punishment. 

The public interest also demands that, if any war has ex- 
isted between the roment and the currency, it shall 
cease. Measures of a financial character, now having the 
sanction of legal enactment, shall be faithfully enforced un- 
til by the legislative authority. But I owe it to 
myself to declare that I regard existing enactments as un- 
wise and impolitic, and in a high degree oppressive. I 
shall promptly give my sanction to any constitutional mea- 
sure which, originating in Congress, shall have for its ob- 


ject the restoration of a sound circulating medium, so essen- 
: tons of 1 


tially necessary to give confidence in all the 
life, to secure to industry its just and adequate rewards, and 
to re-establish the i rity. In deciding upon the 


public 
' adaptation of any such measure to the end as well |) 


as its conformity to the Constitution, I resort to the 
Fathers of the great ican school for advice and in- 
struction, to be drawn from their sage views of our system 
of Government, and the light of their ever glorious-example. 
The institutions under which we live, my countrymen, se- 
perfect enjoyment of all his rights. 

The spectacle is exhibited to the world of a government de- 
riving its powers from the consent of the governed, and hav- 
ing imparted to it only so much er as is necessary for 
its successful i Those who are charged with its 
administration 
enlarge the range of the powers thus granted to the several 
departments of the Government, other than by an appeal to 
the People for additional grants, lest by so hin oe dis- 


| turb that balance which the patriots and statesmen who 


framed the Constitution designed to establish between the 
Federal Government and the States composing the Union. 


! The observance of these rules is enjoined upon us by that 


feeling of reverence and affection which finds a place in the 
heart of every patriot for the preservation of the Union and 
the blessings of umion—for the goed of our children and our 
children’s children, through countless generations. An op- 
ite course could not fail to generate factions, intent 

She gratiécation of their selfish endo; to give birth rod se 
and séctional jealousies, and to ultimate either in breaking 
asunder the bonds of union, or in building up a central sys- 
tem, which would inevitably end in a bloody sceptre and an 
iron crown 

In conclusion, 1 beg you to be assured that I shall exert 
myself to carry the foregoing principles into practice during 
my administration of the Government, and, confiding in the 
protecting care of an ever-watchful and over-ruling Provi- 
dence, it shal] be my first and highest duty to preserve un- 
impaired the free institutions under which we live, and 
transmit them to those who shall succeed me in their full 


force and vigor. JOHN TYLER. 
Wasntscros, April 9, 1841. 


OF The Louisville Journal of the 7th says that the rumor 
of Ex-President Jackson's pecuniary embarrassments is not 





“ A few weeks ago,” says the Journal, “‘ we saw a very |, 


long letter from Gen. Jackson to a tleman who had 


| drawn on him for $100. He acknow that the 
| was due, but stated that he was so miserably em 


by his security debts as to be utterly unable to raise even the 


| small sum necessary to meet the draft. He said he had 


some blooded stock which he was willing to give up to the 


drawer of the draft, but that $100 in money was out of the 


We have not, for a long time, read a letter that 
sympathies.” 


| question. 
| more deeply excited our 


rr 

Extra Sessi0s.—The_Governor of Alabama issued his 
proclamation on the 29th ult., convening the General Assem- 
bly of that State on the third Monday in April, for the pur- 
pose of providing, by law, for the election of Members to re- 
present Alabama in the next Congress. 

The Governor of Indiana has ordered the election of Mem- 
bers of Congress for that State, to take place on the 3d of 
May. oe 

0 The trial of Eldredge came up, at the Court of Gen- 
eral Sessions in Philadelphia on Monday; the panneling of 
the Jury was completed and the Court adjourned till Wed- 
nesday. 

cihiclacinats 

Benjamin West's ‘ Death on the Pale Horse” is now on 
exhibition in New-Orleans, and does not draw sufficient pa- 
tronage to pay room-reut. 





carefully abstain from all attempts to |, 





From the Philadelphia American Sentinel. 

Tux tate Nationat Caramity, deplored by 
and weeping millions of the ’ nevertheless 

some blessed and influences in its path, 

some beatings of the national heart, which 

| long be remembered with mild joy and reverence 


ficant of the ior force of American 
tiality. Who remembered at the yrave of Hanaison 
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corroborated faith in the American c ’ 
We note one thing more, the tribute to Christianity and its 


saving power to the struggler with death. No 
Sese Linncreh obh-aedipttndes@anthnceilidrenten 
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| In the night of Thursday before General Harrison's death, 

he the following verses from Isaiah to one of his re- 
} lations, at his side, remarking that it had made an impress- 
) jon on his mind, which he never been able to efface, nor 
fully to coutprehend. 

Isaiah , 1 and 12 verses. 

“ He calleth to me out of Seir, Watchman, what of the night! 
Watchman, what of the night 1” 

“The Watchman said, the morning cometh, ani also the 

night: if ye will inquire, inquire ye ; return, come.” 

( Madisonian. 
GENERAL HARRISON'S FAMILY. 

The following relatives of Gen. Hannisox were present in 

the city on the day of the Funeral, viz: 

Mas. Jase Harnisos, of Ohio, (son's widow,) and two 
sons. 

Mrs. Tarxon, of Virginia, (niece,) a daughter and two 
sons. 

Pixe Harrtisos, (grand-son,) son of J. C. S. Harrison, 
and grand-son of Gen. Pike. 

Mr. D. O. Covrgrtaxn, of Ohio, Se ey 

— Harrisoy, of Berkeley, ( w.) 
eNRY Harrison, (grand-nephew,) son of ing. 
who has mee pn ae a be a seg 

Dr. Jous More, of Charles City, Va. (nephew.) 

We may also add the name of Mrs. Fixprar, of Ohio, 
who adopted Mrs. Jane Harrison as a daughter, and 
who almost invariably occupied the right hand of the 
President at his table. 

The following are the surviving relatives who were ab- 


sent: é 
Mrs. Harrisons, the General's bereaved widow. « 
Jou» Scott Haxrisos, the living son. 
i fg te eee 
rs. . LBORNTOS, . 
Mrs. Tarvor, ter. All these are living at or near 
North = m 
Mr. Tarzor and his wife and family were expected to be- 
come members of the President's family for the whole term 
of his service. 
| _ The following are the names of the deceased members of 
| the family : 
| Lwer Haanisox, a daughter, married Judge Este. 
| J.C. S.Harrisoy, a son, married Miss Pike. Both dead. 
| Ww». H. Haxrisos, Jr. married Miss Jane Irwin. His 
widow presided at the President's table, and her per- 
sonal graces have commended her to the affections of all 
who have had the pleasure to know her. 
Dr. Bexsamix Hannison, a son. Died the last summer. 
Canter B. Harnisos, who was a lawyer of fine talents, 
and General Harrison to Died 
two years ago. All the sons left children. 





 ————————— 


( Madwsoman. 

Temrrraxce.—In the town of Painesville, Ohio, a com- 
mittee was recently appointed to examine the condition of 
that town with regard to temperance. Their report shows 
that about 7000 gallons of alcoholic drinks are annually sold, 
and that 73,000 are manufactured yearly. 

———_——— 

Navioatiox os Lang Ontanto.—The steamboat Swan has 
been plying between Ogdensburgh and Prescott since the 
first inst. The Oneida is fitted up for the season, and only 
awaits the removal of the non-intercourse law among the 
*‘ Thousand Islands’ to commence her regular trips. 
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Conse pe Leow, om vue Bascaxp. A Romance, By G. P. R. 
New York Herper & Brethors, Garvil & Ga'l0e Beeednen 
Like all the productions of its distinguished author, this 

novel is written in an easy flowing style, with a bold and free 

energy, brilliant and sparkling fancy, and great luxuriance of 
imaginati ining passages of the deepest interest, and 
occasionally of high-swelling eloquence. The most promi- 
nent trait of Mr. James's us is its boundless and unparal- 
leled fertility. Year after year, and in the most rapid suc- 
cession, he has continued to pour forth his popular romances 
—surpassing in many respects those of any recent writer of 
fiction, save the mighty Scort, the undisputed Monarch in 
this realm of intellect, and Dickens, who stands far and 
proudly pre-eminent above all his cotemporaries. In excit- 
ing terrible interest, in soul-stirring descriptions of the burst 
and whirlwind of passion, and in harrowing sketches of hor- 
rible incidents, James is by no means equal to BuL wer, nor 

does he war upon the laws of society with so fierce and im- 

placable fury. But his writings are greatly preferable to 

those of the latter, for the pure, health-breathing spirit which 
gives life to them all. 

Nearly all Mr. James’s works of fiction have been con- 
nected with prominent historical events. Skilfully inter 
weaving with the great political occurrences recorded in his- 
tory, incidents ef private life, and showing us prominent per- 
sonages at one time engaged in the intricacies of state in- 
trigue, and again in their domestic intercourse with their 
fellows, he holds up before us the mirror of the age, and 
shows us the very ‘form and pressure of the times.’ In this, 
to be sure, he has been preceded and far surpassed by Scott, 
but by no other. Here is the main difference between Dick- 
ens and himself—so far as the outward form of their produc- 
tions is concerned—James pictures men as they were in the 
days of Henry the Second, or of Robert Stuart—their pecu- 
liar manners, and those features of society which shaped 
their characters and made them what they were. ‘ Boz’ 
opens to the light, the eternal, ever-flowing fountains cf hu- 
manity—he shows us man as he always is—no matter under 
what social and political forms he may live ; the essential 
features of the human soul, the strings which once struck 
find a harmonic response in every man's heart—those lines 
which have gone out threugh all the earth—are the imme- 
diate subjects of his masterly pen. As vivid and truthful 
pictures, illustrating the manners and the social habits of the 
age in which his heroes move, Mr. James's works have attained 
a high and well-deserved renown. In delineating scenes of 
history, he adheres, uniformly, to authenticated annals, and in 
no case does he falsify the historical records. 

The exploits and high diplomatic as well as soldierly quali- 
ties of the Maréchal de Brissac, his struggle against the 
house of Austria, and the various intrigues, contests and ne- 
gociations which preceded the pacification of Europe in 1560, 
furnish the material for the political and historical portion of 
‘Corse de Leon.’ The most prominent character, perhaps, 
is Bernard de Rohan, a noble, fearless Knight forced to con- 
tend with the malice, the power and the artful falsehood of 
two high noblemen—the Lord of Masseran, for whose beauti- 
ful ward, Isabel, he, for many years, cherished a deep and all- 
absorbing love, which is warmly returned, and the Count de 
Meyrand, his seeming friend and most envious, false-hearted 
malignant rival. His love, and the perilous opposition it and 
encountered from these and other sources, bring him repeatedly 
into scenes of danger and of apparently instant death.— 
From all these he is delivered by the united bravery, gen- 
erous friendship and high-souled nobleness of Corse de Leon, 
the noted leader. of a band of Italian brigands. Wherever 
he may go, this powerful friend is near his path, and into 
whatever peril he is plunged, he is rescued from it by his 
chivalrous assistance. Extravagant as some of these inci- 
dents appear, the possibilities—if not the probabilities of na- 
ture are well preserved, and the story is carried forward with 
great skill and in its historical portions with strict adherence 
to the recorded annals. 

There are several characters in the work which are drawn 
with great felicity and ability. Corse de Leon himself we do 
not greatly like; not, however, because his character is not 
well depicted—but we have no great liking for sentimental 
villains, however noble and imposing their appearance, or 
however finely they may talk. We have but little patience 
with a brigand—a mountain robber and outlaw, reading lec- 
tures on morals and exposing the ‘ hollowness of society’ and 
the great injustice of human laws. We are apt to believe 
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him prejudiced in his opinions—his judgment bears the ap- 
pearance of baving been warped and distorted—so that we 
can hardly believe him a fit person to sit in judgment on the 
requirements of Law and Justice. 

But Mr. James has not fallen into Bulwer’s track ; Corse 
de Leon is no Paul Clifford. We see him at no time inflict- 
ing wanton injustice and cruelty. Indeed, his whole share 
in this romance is in assisting the unfortunate and reliev- 
ing the distressed ; he has no brigand’s ban upon him. He 
seems to ‘ have been born for a general and to have become 
& brigand by accident.’ And yet we would rather that acci- 
dent had not occurred. 

But we are writing at too great length: we shall only say, 
further, that the priest’s character is well drawn,—only it 
would have suited any one better than a priest,—and that of 
Isabel is ‘ beautiful exceedingly.’ Mr. James cannot cumpete 
with Bulwer in the creation of splendid villains, and yet his 
own are quite respectable.—The novel possesses high inter- 
est, and, we doubt not, will attain a wide popularity. 





Caa.eton. A Tale of Seventeen Hundred and Seventy-Six. In two 
volumes. Philadelphia, Lea & Blanchard. New-York. Carville 

& Co. 108 Broadway. 

We like the design of this new novel much better than its 
execution. We are always disposed to regard with favor 
any attempt to embody in works of the imagination any of 
the great and stirring events which ushered in our independ- 
ence: there is an ‘ odor of nationality’ in it which gives pro- 
mise of a literature of our own—breathing the fresh, free 
air of, our own land, and instinct with the life of American 
institutions. That the incidents of our history may be suc- 
cessfully interwoven with the creations of Imagination has 
been fully proved by several attempts which have already 
been made. Of them we regard Cooper's ‘Spy’ as among 
the most successful. 

It should be borne in mind, too, that as the years roll on, 
the events of our early history become more and more avail- 
able for the purposes of prose fiction. Time, which hallows 
and sanctifies all things which it touches, is casting around 
them its own solemn drapery, and they are fast withdrawing 
into the dim shadow-land—the realm of memory, and of 
wild, vague, mysterious wonder. Thus are they fast losing 
that sharp distinctness of outline, that rigid and inflexible 
boldness of feature which has always been a stumbling block 
to the Artist who would make them his subjects. They are 
becoming more pliable—more easily wrought and moulded 
to the author’s will; there is more scope for the free, unfet- 
tered exercise of the imagination. We cannot acknowledge 
that ‘scarcity of events’ and ‘poverty in the accompani- 
ments’ of which Mr. Cooper himself somewhere complains : 
to our minds, on the contrary, our early history is rich inthe 
most noble and wonderful exploits; it abounds in feats of 
arms and of personal bravery, before which the scenes of the 
tournament and the joust are but empty, soulless pageante— 
the mere theatrical exhibitions of a mock-heroic age. Give 
to the deeds of our first fathers the mellowing light of years 
—let the bright, pure flame of patriotism and of stern, self- 
devoting hatred of tyranny, which burned in their hearts and 
on their hearth-stones, gleam to us through the gloom of 
centuries—end the glare which now meets our eyes from 
pyres lighted by Death's ministers of former ages, would pale 
away and be forsaken of the multitudes who are now their 
prostrate worshippers. 

‘Carleton’ is plainly the production of an unskilled writer. 
The works of Cooper have evidently been read by him with. 
high admiration, and first awakened within him a desire to 
follow in the same track. There is a similarity in the inci- 
| dents of Carleton to those in some of Cooper's novels, that 
| plainly betrays this, perhaps unconscious, imitation; while 
| many of its characters have their exact prototypes in those 
| of the latter. The plot of Carleton is very simple and very 
clumsy ; its parts are badly arranged, and have no close con- 
nection—no mutual interdependence; each ene seems to 


at all carrying forward the story. 

The hero of the tale is Henry Carleton, the son of a vio- 
lent Tory—but himself inclined to favor the cause which 
Washington had espoused. He is connected, sometimes with 


Crawford, (who finally proves to be his father’s brother,) in 
several predatory excursions, is cast off by his father, falls 
in love, at the urgent solicitations of his sister, with the 
daughter of a high Tory, who has herself the good sense to 
refuse the hand of an English officer, declines fighting a duel 
with his rival, joins the Army, suffers severe reverses, and is 








finally married to the lady of his love, becomes yeconciled to 










DT 
his father, and we suppose lives happy and dies in his bed— 
if he dies at all. There is certainly nothing original in alt 
this, for the same general incidents have been made to figure 
in half a dozen novels, to much better purpose, moreover, 
than they do in this. The only passage in the.work that at- 
tains any reasonable degree of interest, is that describing 
the burning of Mr. Stafford’s house and the abduction of 
Alice ; and this is evidently suggested by @ similar incident 
in one of Cooper’s novels. A parson is introduced merely 
for the purpose of making him ridiculous—but it is not fairly 
accomplished after all; while his agency helps alorig the 
story not at all, and indeed serves no good purpose that we 
can discover. There is not a well-drawn character in the 
book ; the hero is a most commonplace personage; Marri- 
| ner and Crawford are very wretched attempts at patriotic 
villains, and in introducing Washington, the author succeeds 
no better than Cooper did—and he could not by any possi- 
bility succeed worse. When all the characters are bad, ik 
is a matter of no little difficulty to say which is the best.— 
Alice, however, has our preference. 

No period of our history could have been chosen, which 
would afford less scope for exhibiting the high virtues of the 
| early American character, than the one selected by the au- 
thor of Carleton. The multiplied reverses and discourage- 
ments which befel our army in the autumn of '76 are among 
the darkest points in our history; and the author has entire- 
ly failed to seize upon the traits which gave them relief—the 
| high, stern endurance, which draws from misfortune incen- 
tives to fresh exertion, fuel to feed the calm, ever-burning 
fires of patriotism. The descriptive portions of the work 
are very tame—the sketches of incidents feeble and spirit- 
less, and its whole execution entirely unworthy of the sub- 
ject. The author may improve: we shall not be sorry to 
learn that the success of Carleton warrants him in bringing 
out the more elaborate work which he conditionally prom- 
ises ; but unless the success of his second trial proves more 
satisfactory than the first, we shall pray him to desist. 





have been dragged in merely to lengthen the work, without || 


and sometimes against his will, with a lawless fellow named i 





| "slays, BD. Surgeon to Wills Hospital, Physician to the Orphen 
| Asylum, &c. de.” New Series, Voll No.2 April, 1841. Phila- 
|  delphia : Lea & Blanchard. 

To all members of the medical profession this work must 
be highly valuable. The most eminent surgeons and physi- 
| cians in America are enlisted in its support, and the reposi- 
tories of medical science in foreign lands are diligently 
searched and made to contribute to its pages and its useful- 
ness. The present number contains many excellent articles. 
The ‘ Milk Sickness of the West,’ which has been the sub- 
ject of so much anxious speculation in that portion of the 
country, and for the Best essay upon which the Governor of 
one of the Western States has offered a large reward, is dis- 
cussed ina full and elaborate manner by Dr. Grarr of Illi- 
nois; and, although he avows his inability to arrive at any 
| satisfactory conclusion respecting the cause of this mysterious 
and dreadful disease, he nevertheless furnishes many inter- 
| esting facts respecting its character, and valuable suggestions 
| for its successful treatment. A long and able paper on the 
‘ Vital Statistics of Boston’ follows this, giving very full ta- 
| bles of the relative number of deaths, &c. &c. in that city 
for many years. Beside many other articles of equal value, 
which we have not room to specify, a great amount of intel- 
ligence, respecting subjects of interest and instruction con- 
nected with medical jurisprudence, both from this country 
and foreign lands, is presented, with biographies of deceased 
members of the profession, and notices of the best medical 
works which have been recently issued. 
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Tae Carnouic Exposrron axp Liverary Macazine, A Monthly pe- 
riodical, edited by the Reverend Felix Varela, and Rev. C. C. 
Pise, D.D. New-York: and Smith, 168 Fulton-street. 


This new Magazine is issued without any accompanying 
Prospectus to enable us to define its character or its ultimate 
purposes. From its contents, however, we should think it 
intended to advance the doctrines and the claims of the Ro- 
| man Catholic Church, and to furnish the adherents of that 

faith with literary and theological reading mainly selected 
from their own eminent scholars and polemics. The leading 
article in this first number is the first of a series, translated 
from the French of Count de Maistre, entitled ‘ Soirées of 
St. Petersburgh.’ The work has had seme celebrity in 
France, and evinces no little ability. The papers having 
special reference to the doctrines of Catholicism, are those 
entitled ‘ Authority in Religion,’ ‘ Letters to Ada,’ by the 
| Editors, and some selections from the Dublin Review.— 
From the high repute which the conductors of the Exposi- 
tor enjoy as learned and zealous divines, we may well expect 


for it a large degree of popular favor, 
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Retictow m rts Revation To rue Present Lire. By A. B. Johnson. 
This little book consists of a series of lectures upon the 
subject announced, delivered before a Young Men's Asso- 
ciation in Utica, at whose request it is published. The 
moral teachings are plainly expressed, and the application 
of religion to the various circumstances of domestic life is 
forcible, and cannot fail to be of general utility. The author 
aims at no philosophical exposition of sacred truth, nor does 


. “y; « t y 
THE NEW-YORKER. 

Lea & Blanchard, of Philadelphia, have in press and will 
speedily issue the select works of Margaret Miller David- 
| sun ;—one of the most precociously gifted individuals the 
world has ever known. The productions of herself and her 
| elder sister, Lucretia Maria, both of whom died before they 
| were sixteen years of age, are among the most beautiful and 
' imaginative poems ever published, and are widely known in 
| Europe, where they have excited no little attention. The 





Tragical Development.—Great excitement prevails in 
Owego, Tioga Co., in consequence of the mysterious disap- 
| pearance of a female named Jane M’ Allister and the subse- 
| quent discovery of her dead body. It appears that she was 
a servant in the family of a Mr. Truman, where she had 
| been treated with uniform kindness, On the evening of Noy. 
| 27, 1840, she was rebuked for some negligence, at which 
she took great offence. Sha retired to bed at about 10 


he attempt to advocate any peculiar theological system ; the present volume will contain above two hundred and fifty | o'clock ; the next morning all the doors leading from her 


doctrines received by all,Christian denominations are those 
here laid down; they.are treated in a plainly practical light, 
and while they will be objected to by none, they cannot fail 
to be important and beneficial to all. 


Tae Looxmec-Giass ror THe Mivp; on, Ivrectectcat Mirror. 
‘Twentieth Edition. New-York, D. Appleton & Co., 2 





a 


This is the title of an interesting and instructive work for 
children, composed of brief stories from the French of M. 
Beret, author of the little work ‘ L’Ami des Enfans’, and 
embellished with numerous cuts. They claim no higher 


merit than that of plain, unaffected tales of childish inci- ! 


dent, enforcing some simple moral, and tending to guide 
young minds in the ways of obedience, love and happiness. 


Every Maw mts ows Garpewer. Alexander Smith, 368 Broadway. 

This is the title of a little book, by Andrew Gentle, in- 
tended to furnish practical directions for the cultivation of 
the various vegetables usually desirable for the Kitchen Gar- 
den. The author states that he has had many years’ expe- 
rience in horticultural pursuits, and that directions here given 
may be relied on as the best which his long continued and 
close observation has supplied. If the times and modes of 
planting, &c., here recommended, are the best,—and we have 
every reason to believe that they are strictly so,—the work 
will have a high practical value for every one. 


Tue Breve ano irs Lrrernature. An Inaugural Addresa. eae 
ward Robinson, D. D., Professor of Literature in the Univn 
logical Seminary of New York. Office of ‘ The American Eclectic,’ 

Park Row. e 

We listened to this Address at the time of its delivery with 
the highest gratification ; and we are greatly rejoiced that it 
has been presented to the public in a permanent and gene- 
rally accessible form. The teaching which it embodies, and 
enforces with great vigor and clearness, are of the highest 
importance to the well-being of the Christian Church, and are 
clothed with double importance at this time, especially, when 
there is so general a tendency to lose sight of them altogether. 

The necessity that the candidate fer the Holy Ministry should 

become thoroughly versed with Bible literature, and should 

light may be drawn to illustrate the sacred pages, is vigor- 
ously urged ; and the several branches of Biblical study— 
the original Greek and Hebrew languages—the Theory and 

Rules of Interpretation—Biblical History, Antiquities, Chro- 

nology, Geography and Natural History, are detailed and 

commented on in succession, and some excellent remarks 
upon the spirit in which these studies should be commenced 
and carried on, are subjoined. Dr. Robinson is one of the 
most able and learned divines in this country; indeed, his 
reputation for thorough scholarship and an Intimate acquaint- 
ance with ancient as well as modern Biblical science are much 
better appreciated abroad than at home. In his accession to 

the Chair of Biblical literature, the Institution has gained a 

strong and thoroughly furnished officer. The Pastoral Charge 

by Rev. J. Patton, is also contained in this pamphlet. 














Litgrany Appressrs.—We learn that J. Fennimore 
Cooper has consented to deliver the Oration before the Lite- 
tary Societies of Geneva College at their next annual cele- 
bration. 

Hon. Geo. A. Simmons, of the State Assembly, is expected 
to deliver an Address before the Eiterary Societies of the 
University of Vermont at their celebration in August next.— 
W. H. C. Hosmer, Esq. will deliver the Poem on the same 
occasion. 

Hon. Geo. C. Dromgoole, having declined to deliver the 
usual Address before the Alummi of the University at Ra- 
leigh, N. C., James C. Brace, Esq. has accepted an invita- 
tion to do so. 

It is also expected that the annual Address before the two 

i Societies will be delivered by William H. 
yoga Ear of P by H. Haywood 

GF" A work has just been published, which wiil be valua- 
ble > legal antiquaries, entitled ‘Sketches of the Judicial 
History of Massachusetts, from 1630 to the Revolution of 
1775.’ The author is Emery Washburn, Esq. of Worcester. 





i pages, not the least interesting portion of which will be 
Ie long Memvir of this extraordinary girl, from the pen of 
| Washington Irving, by whom the selection of her writings is 
| made. 


OF Prof. Palfrey, of Harvard University, is delivering « 
| course of Lectures before the Lowell Institute, on the E vi- 
|| dences of Christianity. 
| QGP The American Association of Geologists have been, 
'' during the past week, holding their meetings in Philadelphia. 
|| Prof. Silliman lectured before them on the 9th inst. at the 
room of the Academy of Natural Sciences. 





it 
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i the prisoners convicted at the General and Special Sessions 


| of this city during the months of January, February, and 
| March, of the present year. The whole number thus cgn- 
|| victed is 259—of whom 128 were married, and 124 single; 
145 were temperate, and 107 intemperate, or moderate 
| drinkers; 129 can read and write, 47 can read but not write, 
|! and 47 can neither read nor write. Received religious in- 
' struction, 162; received no religious instruction, 90. The 
i crimes for which they were convicted were distributed as 
| follows : guilty of grand larceny 26; of petit larceny 156 ; 
| assault and battery 37 ; forgery 2; bigamy 2; burglary 9; 
| assault and battery and riot 6; keeping disorderly house 1 ; 
| manslaughter 3; assault and battery with intent to kill 2; 
f false pretence 1; robbery in the first degree 3; assault and 
battery with intent to commit rape 1; sbandoning her infant 


sentenced to the State Prison ; 127 to the Penitentiary ; 64 to 


| Of these 206 were males and 46 females. The average ages 
| were as follows: 43 between the ages of 10 and 20; 122 
' between 20 and 30; 52 between 30 and 40; 26 between 40 
and 50; 7 between 50 and 60; 1 between 60 and70 ; and 
1 between 70 and 80 years. 

Of these 88 were natives of the State of New-York, 12 of 
err 10 of Pennsylvania, 2 of Vermont, 5 of Dela- 





ware, 2 of Ohio, 8 of Massachusetts, 1 of North Carolina, 
\ 8 of Maryland, 2 of Georgia, 3 of Connecticut, 1 of Rhode 
Island, 1 of Kentucky, 1 of South Carolina, 7 of Virginia, 1 
of Maine, 1 of New-Hampshire, 2 of the District of Colum- 


j 
if 


were born in Ireland, 16 in England, 12 in Germany, | in 


ij Germany, 1 in Sweden, 4 in Scotland, 1 in France, 1 in 
| Spain, 1 in the East Indies, 1 in Switzerland, 2 in Nove 
Scotia, and 2 at sea. Average age of the convicts 27 years 
and 7 months; average time in the State Prison 4 years and 
47 days; whole time to State Prison 194 years. Average 
time in the Penitentiary 4 months and 3 days, whole time 
there 43 years and 4 months. City Prison average time 24 
days ; whole time 4 years and 12 days; whole amount of 
time of allthe prisoners convicted in three months, 241 
years 4 months and 12 days. Convicted before 69; never 
before convicted 183. 


ae 

OF James S. Wallace, Esq., one of the Editors of the 
Harrisburgh (Pa.) Telegraph, is about establishing a Month- 
ly Periodical, to promote the interests of the Works of Pub- 
lic Improvement in that State. It is to be called the ‘ Im- 
provement Magazine and Journal of Natural Science.’ Civil 
Engineering, Mining, the Smelting and Manufacture of Iron 
in all its branches, and practical Science in general, as con- 
nected with the mineral productions of the Commonwealth, 
will be embraced within the design of the work. Mr. Wal- 


- 


ten,ah ex Z rienced Engineer. 
—[—=__—— 

Railroad Receipts.—The aggregate receipts of the Wes- 
tern Railroad of Massachusetts, at rates reduced about 30 
per cent. from those first established, have been for six months 
ending March Ist, 1841, $53,149, being gain of 48 percent, 
or $17,350 on those for the six months ending March 1, 1840. 





Prison Statistics. —Capt. Alexander H. Stevens, first de- 
H puty keeper of the criminal department of the City Prison, } 
! has politely furnished us with a statistical statement of all 


| 1; insuring Lottery tickets 1. Of those convicted 47 were |) 


the City Prison; 11 to the House of Refuge; fined only 3. || 


| bia. Of the natives of Foreign countries among these, 55 |, 


lace will be assisted in the Editorial department by Mr. Tot- | 


chamber to the outer door were found open, and she had dis- 
appeared. From that time no trace of her could be gained, 
until the 27th ult., when her body was found floating in the 
{ river at Skinner's Eddy, Pa. about sixty miles below Owego. 
| On her head were discovered several wounds, although it 
| was impossible to ascertain with certainty whether they were 
' inflicted before or after her death. The verdict of the Coro- 
, ner’s Jury was ‘that she came to her death from causes un- 
! known to the Jury, probably by violence.’ It is said that on 
| the night of her disappearance screams were heard on the 

bridge at Owego, and that the planks were disarranged, as 
f if they had been taken up and badly replaced. The whole 
affair remains a subject of the vaguest conjecture. 


aE Sse 
Improvements in St. Lowis.—The St. Louis papers are 
| filled with descriptions of a large establishment called the 
| * Planter’s House’ which has just been erected in that city. 
It covers 21,400 square feet of ground, and contains 215 
rooms, for all purposes. Its ground plan consists of four 
! blocks. The foundation of the front of these, or main block 
| extends 230 feet in length, and is forty-five feet in width 
| from end two end; the south wing extends from the rear of 
|| the front building, 80 feet back and is also 45 feet wide ; 
|| the north wing extends also 80 feet back from the northern 
| rear of the front building, and is 38 feet wide. The fourth 
| or rear block, is 147 feet long by 30 in width, and connects 
the western extremities of the wings, so that the four blocks 











! in the centre, of 147 feet in length by 50 in width between 
the several rear foundations, or interior walls. It is five 
| steries high, the first story of all the blocks being of stone. 
The * Planter’s House’ was built by a company, upon a 
| site for which they paid $35,000. 
; Se 
Casualty.—Jonathan B. Stuart, a merchant at Barten in 
| this State, was accidentally drowned in the Nanticoke dam 
| on the 4th inst. He was a highly respected citizen and was, 
, three years ago, nominated for the State Assembly, by the 
— 
Shocking Accident.—While Mr. Martin Mikeeell of Cam- 
j bein Co. Penn. and his wife were absent from home at a su- 
| Sar camp, their house took fire and was totally destroyed, 
with all its contents. ‘When they returned they found their 
dwelling in ruins, and that three little children left in it had 
perished in the flames. 


— ————— 





{ Thomas L. Budd, « Clerk in the Union Bank of Tennes- 

| see, has been detected in the guilt of embezzlement, covered 

f by means of false entries. One sum of $18,500 is missing. 
| He has confessed the crime and is in custody, 

| onetime 

OF At a late meeting of the ‘ Hibernian Total Abstinence 

| Society’ of Rochester, Mr. Wittiam Tose, keeper of a Ho 
tel in that city, came forward and took the pledge, and added 

| that he should immediately cut down his signpost. The 

Green Isle for ever ! 


ee 
07 Mr. Henry Spear, of Nicholas Co. Kentucky, was kil- 
led on the 8th inst. by being run over by his own wagon. 


quesenentinaiiens 
The Banks of Maryland which were liable to a penalty 
| of 12 per cent for the non-payment of specie on their notes, 
| have been released from the penalty until the year 1845, by 
a law which has just passed the Legislature. 


' 
-— fi 

7 The U. 8. Circuit Court commenced its session in 

Philadelphia on Monday. 


a 

Charles A. Wells, of Navarino, N. Y. fell into a small 
stream, while intoxicated, on the 2nd inst. and was drowned. 
He was addicted to intemperance, and has left a large family. 


— 
| The Harrisburg Keystone, a moderate opposition paper, 
has passed into the hands of Messrs. Peacock & M’Kinley. 


a 
Sentence of Death.—Madison Johnson, a youth scarcely 
of age, convicted of murder at the Fall term of the Superior 
Court at Raleigh, N. C. has been sentenced to death. He is 
to be executed on Friday, the 30th inst. 
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| form a hollow oblong square, leaving a court yard or area: 





Mr. Biddle’s Letters.—The second of Mr. Biddle's Let-| 
ters to Hon. John M. Clayton is much longer than the first, 
and is mainly an attempt to show that when he left the 
Presidency of the Bank of the United States, that Institu- 
tion was in a state of perfect solvency, and in the most suc- 
cessful operation. To establish this, he cites the Reports of 
the Board of Directors, setting forth its prosperity, those of 
dividend and other Committees declaring the existence of 
large surpluses, and the resolutions passed ty dbs’ beard ‘én | 
the occasion of his resigning the Presidency. He then 
goes on to trace the real causes of the downfall of the Bank ; 
gives the recent financial history of England and America, 
us far as it is connected with the subject, and the various 
causes which operated to produce the alarm and embarrass- 
ment which fell upon the Community and the banks.— 
The sale of an immense amount of foreign drafte—for the 
purpose of injuring the N. ¥. Banks, when they had no mo- 
ney abroad to meet them, and the premature attempt to re- 
sume specie payments, were, in his judgment, the most effi- 


cient causes. The letter is very able, and certainly goes far 


entirely to exonerate Mr. Biddle from all participation in the 
mismanagement of the Bank's affairs. 


—————— 

Probable Murder.—Aaron Shearin, of Granville, N. C 
was committed to jail at Raleigh, on the 31st ult. charged | 
with having stabbed Jeremiah Estes, of that county, the day | 
preceding at Fish Dam. 


ae 

Caution.—A child of Mr. J. Reilley, in Con., was burn- 
ed to death, March 29th, by its clothes catching fire during 
the absence of his mother. i 


Murder>.—A man nated Hetekiah Lounsbury, aged 70, 
murdered his wife in New Haven, a week since. 


— 
Lee, Mass.—There are 12 paper mills in Lee that manv- 
fucture 1200 tons of stock annually, producing paper to the | 





value of about $300,000. \\ 
ie 


A New Town in Lewis County, N. Y.—Abill has passed 
both branches of the Legislature, erecting a new town in | 
this County, from parts of Watson and Diana, to be called 
Croghan. 


CF A large dwelling house belonging to Messrs. Hervey | 
& Humphrey, Oakham, Mass. was burned on the evening of | 
the Ist inst. Loss $2,000, fully insured. 


A 

Death.—Benjamin Drake, Esq. died at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
on the Ist inst. He has formerly been Editor of the Cincin- 
nati Chronicle, and is the author of a ‘ Life of Black Mawk,’ 
and of several other publications. 


oe 

EF Joseph Watson, Esq. late Mayor of Philadelphia, 
died at that city on the 8th, after a severe illness of six 
weeks. He was highly respected as a citizen, and was for a 
long time a faithful and efficient magistrate. 


SE 
IP The name of the great Boston robber is not William 
son, as has been generally stated, but James Webb. 


Cor W. W. Payne, Esq. of Sumter County, is the oppo- 
sition candidate for Congress, in the Third Congressional 
District of Alabama. 


en 

Curious Reference.—A petition wae presented to the 
Legislative House of Pennsylvania, on the 10th inst,, ask- 
ing that a tax might be imposed upon bachelors over the age 
of thirty years. The document was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Domestic Manufactures. 





—— 

Temprrascr.—The cause of Temperance has received 
new life in some parts of Ohio. New societies are fast be- 
ing established, and hundreds of names are weekly added to 
the pledge. 

<r THE NEW-YORKER, Folio or Quarto, may be obtained of the 
regular Newsmen in most of the principal Cities of the Union, either 


in single numbers or weekly at the lowest cash rates. Among those 
who keep it for sale at the earliest mament are 





Garvan Mase, ..ccccocceccad PORTLAND, Maine, 
G. W. Repoine, ............ Mass. @ State-8t. 
Morcan Sarronrp, .......... NOR WIC) Coan. 102 Main-st. 
c. i eemecscocbad NEW-HA Conn. 
1) enahepedeen MARTFORD, Coan 
i cosSeceeeanneen BANY, N. Y. Exchange. 

Len hy inotebegiaiall TROY, N. Y. 

eo. B. Zewen,............. PHILADELPHIA, 87 Dock 
Se nmesssennamnasion UTICA, N. Y. - - 
W. H. Ewos, ................ ROCHESTER, Office.) 
US | “eeeaeaeaae: SCHENECT. NY. 
: . Ovans & Co. ........... wawreae Ala. ) 

L Fi GURMRac cocccccccectocee La 
Fowzer & Woeopwarp, ..... ST. LOUIS, ane 


Wanted, Newsmen to sell The New-Yorker in all the other Cities and 
principal Towns of the Union. The most favorable terms will be al- 





miseéeuLANkous. 


Ma. B. Wano, of Albany, is authorized to procure subscriptions for 
The New-Yorker and to receive payment for the same throughoat 
this State. 

Mr. F. Punpenson is our Agent for the New-Yorker at Hudson, N.Y. 
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Just Published 


Tytler's History, Vol. VIL—Mary, Queen of Scots. 
Tours in the Russian Provinces. P 
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SECOND VERSE. 

All toe fairy-like and decting 
Scemse life’s young career, 
New @ smile the glance is meeting, 

New a silent tear; 
Then, before a shade is lying 

On its eceme se bright ; 
Let us, in a wreath undying, 
Weave the hours to-night. 





